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THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Former Director of NRA. 


(Thirteenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


N THE “new orders” of Europe and 

Asia, armies of disciplined work- 
ers and fighters are created by mili- 
tary power, terrorism, and false edu- 
cation, and used to carry out the plans 
of the new ruling classes. In the 
Western Hemisphere we can clearly 
see that no such new order—no new 
political-economic structure built by 
the oppressive discipline of a brutal 
ruling class—would preserve or im- 
prove upon the American way of life. 
We can see that a little individual se- 
curity is being purchased at the price 
of all individual freedom. We can 
see that the individual, with his God- 
given faith and aspiration and self- 
respect, is being ground into dust and 
becoming mere potter’s clay, to be 
moulded by other men into the shapes 
that please theirmvanity. We can see 
in such a new order the end of that 
keen, sweet taste of individual living 
that gives even to the dullest human 
his real reason for existence. 

Today the American way of life 
offers to men and women the widest 
horizons for the human mind, the tall- 
est stature for the human spirit, and 
the greatest dignity for the human 
being, that the world has ever known. 
But we need to realize that this way 
of life is not the product of individ- 
ual effort alone, and that it cannot be 
preserved by devoting our lives to in- 
dividual self-service. It is the prod- 
uct of the most effective, voluntary 
cooperation of human beings in the 
history of the world. It is the product 
of free government and free enter- 
prise—because both government and 
enterprise have provided the means 
for the orderly cooperation of millions 
of free citizens who have accepted the 
need for self-discipline and obedience 
to the orders of constituted authority. 

Human beings cannot work together 
without a plan and a boss. As free- 
men, we retain the privilege of chang- 
ing plans and bosses, but we cannot 
get along without them. As freemen 
it is also our privilege to get mad at 
each other and to stop working to- 
gether. Sometimes voters get so mad 
at public officials that they forget it is 
their own government which they are 
refusing to support! Sometimes em- 
ployers and employees get so mad at 
one another that they forget it is their 
own business—and their own families 
—which they are refusing to support! 

This lack of self-discipline isn’t 
taken very seriously in ordinary times. 
It may have far-reaching, unhappy 
consequences, and yet be regarded 
charitably as an unpleasant demon- 
stration of individual freedom. But in 
‘he present national emergency, we 

‘eed to use all our free energies for 
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ONALD RANDALL RICHBERG, 

lawyer and author, was born in 
Knoxville, Tenn., July 10, 1881. At 
the age of 20 he was graduated from 
the University of Chicago and three 
years later had completed his law 
course at Harvard. He then started a 
law practice in Chicago, for many 
years acting as a legal counsel for 
the City of Chicago. In 1922 he be- 
came chief counsel for the railway 
unions in a government injunction 
suit, and continued to work with rail- 
road laws for the next 10 years. He 
was a co-author of the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926 and the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of 1933. He was a 
general counsel for NRA from 1933- 
35, and in the latter year served as 
chairman of the NRA board. He is 
now a member of a law firm in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and makes his home in 
nearby Chevy Chase, Md., with his 
wife, the former Florence Weed of 
Lansing, Mich., and daughter, Eloise. 





two main jobs. The first is to pre- 
pare to defend ourselves against the 
clear danger of foreign aggression. The 
second is to argue out, in peaceful 
but vigorous debate, the methods 
whereby we can meet the challenge of 
the new tyrannies and gain the na- 
tional efficiency of a planned and dis- 
ciplined economy, under self-govern- 
ing controls which are compatible 
with that individual freedom which 
is and must remain the guidirtg spirit 
of American life. 


ET us not think that we can evade 

or even delay for long reordering 
of our political economy. Great gov- 
ernments throughout the world have 
fallen one by one because they failed 
to serve the economic needs of their 
people, because they could not build 
even the economic foundation of na- 
tional defense against military attack. 
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When faltering, feeble, alth, 
well-intentioned leaders have fw), 
too long with the job of gover);)), 
they have been replaced with «: 
who had at least the will to pow: 
the courage to act, if no other g 
cations for their responsibilities 

As we look out upon a wo; 
war and see despotisms impos: 
least temporarily, upon many p« 
deeply democratic by instinct and 
dition, we should realize that | 
days to come, we must compet 
cooperate with nation after pn 
armed and organized for eco: 
self-protection and aggression, , 
controlled economic system x 
‘nto a disciplined political syst 





F, in this world of tomorrow 

American way of life is to sui 
it will be preserved by the inh: 
strength and flexibility of our in 
tions of self-government. It 
preserved because, with all th: 
efficiencies and weaknesses of «: 
cratic methods, self-government i: 
a stronger, more enduring form of 
ernment than any other. The A 
ican way of life will be presery: 
‘hose who have lived it care en 
for the freedom of the human spirit 
to sacrifice the lesser freedoms of s 
indulgence, petty pride, and prejud 
It will be preserved if the loyal cit 
is willing to serve even wher: 
might be able to command—if h: 
even willing from time to time to c 
struggling to be master of his fate, 
long as‘he can still remain the captain 
of his soul. That final comfort and 
dignity is the supreme virtue of w! 
we call the American way of life 


First Globe Trotter 

Magellan, Portuguese navig: 
reached the Moluccas from the 
in 1511, then sailed around So 
America from the east to reach 
Philippines, in the same _ longit: 
in 1521. Thus he was the first man 
to circumnavigate the globe. But as 
early as the 4th century B. C. the Greck 
Pythagorean philosophers conjectured 
that the earth was round. Two « 
turies before Christ, Erastosthenes 
(276-194 B. C.), librarian of the great 
library at Alexandria, Egypt, measur- 
ed the earth’s polar circumference !)y 
geometrical calculation to within a | 
miles of the now-accepted distance of 
24,860 miles. He knew that at toon 
on the summer solstice the sun shone 
straight down a well at Syene (‘ 
suam). At the same time he m« 
ured the zenith distance of the sun at 
Alexandria, 500 miles north, and found 
the angle to be 7.2 degrees, or | 
forty-eighth of a great circle. If 0!” 
miles equaled one forty-eighths of 2 
circle, then the poplar circumfere)«« 
of the earth must be 24,000 miles. 1/1: 
could not travel around the earth, ) 
he knew it was a sphere. 





‘ 





[Next week’s Guest Editorial will be by Samu* 
Pettengill, lawyer, author, and former Congre 
of South Bend, Ind.) 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY— 


America Launches Drive Against Motor Death 


sacrificial car was to the ancient 
fengalese the automobile has become 
to America. Only today our modern 
motor-driven, streamlined, rubber- 
cushioned monster, too swift to be 
controlled or dodged, has a far great- 
er capacity for slaughter. 

\s it rolls back and forth across this 
allowed land, in daylight and dark- 
ess, our Juggernaut crushes the life 
ut of some man, woman, or child 
every 13 minutes and mangles 35 
thers. Last year it killed 34,500 peo- 
ple—nine per cent more than the year 
before—injured 1,200,009 others, and 
ran up a $1,600,- 
00,000 bill of de- 
struction. In the 
first seven months 
if this vear 20,080 
‘devotees” have 
been hurled to 
death beneath its 
wheels, an ainnec- 
essary human sac- 
rifice 17 per cent 
greater than that 
of the previous 
lanuary-to-August 
period. If allowed to continue at this 
rate the total “blood offering” for 
1941 will reach an all-time high of 
10,000, 

Such totals read like the casualty 
lists of embattled Europe. They are 
ut of place in peaceful America. Their 
nere publication by the U. S. Census 
Bureau and others has roused a de- 

nse-conscious nation to battle. <A 
fortnight ago President Roosevelt call- 

d on every American to take part in 

iation-wide drive against accidents 

f every type, especially auto acci- 
dents. At once the National Safety 
Council, headed by W. H. Cameron, 

iiaging director, began mobilization 

in extra army of safety-minded 

itizens to act as shock troops in a 
ast-to-coast campaign against injury 
ind sudden death. It has urged gov- 

iors, mayors, and other public offi- 
ials to take emergency action, and 
illed on clubs, societies, trade groups, 

d labor unions to join this big drive. 

Spearhead of the drive will be di- 
ected at motor vehicle accidents, 
\hich cause one-third of all accidental 
leaths in the U. S. A. The traffic toll 

dead and injured among defense 

rkers alone for the first seven 
ths of this year, says the Council, 

‘is resulted in a loss of man-hours 

licient to build 20,000 fighter planes 

0.000 light tanks. A sterner com- 


We the Juggernaut or giant 





W. H. Cameron 


parison is afforded by American losses 
in the World War, when the total num- 
ber of A. E. F. officers and enlisted 
men killed in action or died of wounds 
received in combat was 50,510. Autos 
this year will kill four-fifths that num- 
ber on the streets and roadways of 
our nation by Christmas. In the past 
decade they have killed seven and one- 
half times that many, or 377,080. 

What is the answer? Can the apos- 
tles of safety accomplish some miracle 
which will destroy the rule of 13? Is 
there a magic which might save hun- 
dreds already marked for motor mor- 
tality next week? Or must they die?- 
as 3,290 did in July alone! Humorist 
Robert Benchley wrote, “When you 
consider that the world is full of men 
who can’t stoop over to tie their shoes 
without bumping their heads, women 
to whom left and right are inter- 
changeable as a matter of principle, 
young people whose parents are still 
wondering when they are going to 
develop mentally beyond the age of 
nine—all driving automobiles—then 
the logical ending to the whole situa- 
tion is for all the automobiles in the 
world to pile up on top of one another 
at one big cross-road.” 

If such a time should come, the 
monument of twisted steel, splintered 
glass, and blood-soaked upholstery 
will not pile up at a cross-road—nor 
in Times Square, New York, nor State 
and Madison Streets, Chicago. And it 
will not happen at night, or in snow, 
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Warning to Motorists 


eee 109 AMERICANS 
WILL DIE! Yes, tomorrow, 109 
people in this peaceful land will die 
as a result of motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Not only tomorrow, but any 
“tomorrow,” that many victims will 
fall before the great Juggernaut of 
all time. For 
109 is the 
average num 
ber of auto 
killings every 
24 hours. And 
the figure is 
going up! In 
this connec- 
tion Paul G, 


Hoffman, 
president of 
Int’] the Studebak- 


Paul Hoffman er Corpora- 
tion and pres- 


ident of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, in a telegram congrat- 
ulating PATHFINDER on its fea- 
ture story on Highway Safety, warn- 
ed: “RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF 
DEFENSE PROGRAM AND CONSE- 
QUENT HEAVY INCREASE IN 
TRAVEL HAVE SO OVERLOADED 
OUR HIGHWAYS THAT  DISAS- 
TROUS INCREASE’ IN HIGHWAY 
ACCIDENTS IS CERTAIN UNLESS 
MOTORING PUBLIC CAN BE IN- 
DUCED TO OBSERVE SCRUPU- 
LOUSLY ALL SAFETY RULES.” 


rain, or fog, on slippery pavement, or 
at a “Devil’s Elbow” curve. No, ac- 
cording to accident frequency studies, 
this grave mound will pile up fender 
by fender and bone by bone in the 
afternoon of a clear day on some 
broad, straight highway in rural 
America. It will be a memorial to 
careless speed, the greatest single 
cause of all motor vehicle fatalities. 

While the population has been mov- 
ing steadily cityward, Motor Death has 
been moving steadily farther out into 
the country. Auto fatalities occurring 
in cities over 10,000 population have 
declined from 13,180 in 1930 to 9,800 
in 1940, while in rural areas and small 
towns (under 10,000 population) the 
figure has increased from 19,750 in 
1930 to 24,700 in 1940 (of which 21,000 
were killed in the open country, out- 
side the corporate limits of even the 
smallest village). 

Killed by whom? Oddly enough, the 
middle aged folk who bump their 
heads when they stoop to tie their 
shoes keep those heads much better 
behind the wheel of America’s Jugger- 
naut than do their teen-age sons and 
daughters. Professor Amos E. Ney- 
hart of Pennsylvania State College, 
special consultant to the American 
Automobile_Association’s Safety and 
Traffic Engineering Department, 
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states: “While 100,000 drivers aged 46 
to 50 years are killing 66 persons, the 
same number of 16-year-old drivers 
are killing 201. On the same basis, 
the 17 year-olds kill 186, the 18-year- 
olds 148, and those between 19 and 21 
about 215.” He discovered that in 10 
years, while the national death rate 
from automobiles was increasing 81 
per cent, deaths of drivers between the 
ages of 15 and 24 increased 140 per 
cent. Last year, according to National 
Safety Council figures, motor vehicle 
deaths made up 54 per cent of all 
accident fatalities among persons 15 to 
24 years old. 

And what of the cars themselves? 
How many deaths are due to faulty 
brakes, locked steering gear, loose 
wheels, bad lights, etc.? A NSC sur- 
vey for 1940 states that “a defective 
vehicle was reported to have been in- 
volved in 11 per cent of the fatal ac- 
cidents.” In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that devices to aug- 
ment safe driving by mechanical means 
are constantly being perfected. Rec- 
ords of the United States Patent Office 
reveal that upwards of 1,200 patents 
have been granted for contrivances of 
the governor type alone—designed to 
keep automobile speed within “safe” 
limits. Lately many of these have 
been of the remote control variety, 
making use of an “electric eye” in- 
stallation at the approach to danger- 
ous curves, and other bad spots for 
fast driving. 

But speed itself is a relative factor. 
Reports from seven states show that 
in 12 per cent of rural fatalities speed 
was 60 miles per hour or over, where- 
as seven out of 10 urban fatalities oc- 
cured at speeds of 30 m. p. h. or under. 
In each case speed was regarded as a 
contributing factor only in that it ex- 
ceeded the margin of safety for the 
particular driving conditions obtain- 
ing at that time and place. 

So a brief review of what might 
be termed the physical aspects of 
motor vehicle operation shows that 
while these are contributing factors, 
they are by no means wholly respon- 
sible for our national highway mor- 
tality. Just a glance at the score is 
enough to show anyone that the com- 
bination of good highways, favorable 
driving conditions, mechanically per- 
fect cars, and alert, teen-age drivers is 
ideal for the last blackout. 

Safety engineers, therefore, look 
long and often at the psychological fac- 
tors contributing to motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. Most of these investigators 
are frank to say that each fresh view 
of this morbid spectacle from the “hu- 
man side” convinces them anew that 
when it comes to automobile driving, 
we're an appallingly ignorant, untrain- 
ed, unbalanced, and undemocratic peo- 
ple. An unbelievable number of us 
seem to have been conditioned for 
tragedy—we are accidents going some- 
where to happen. Plainly then, one 
big job in highway safety—many think 
it the biggest—is to recondition a host 
of present-day drivers and educate 
aright all newcomers to the wheel. And 





(Continued on page 18) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: New Tempo 


More money must be spent, more 
defense material must be produced, 
more plants must be switehed from 
civilian goods, and old factories and 
small factories must be brought into 
defense production. Such were the 
President’s orders, following his Labor 
Day pronouncements, for a new tempo 
in defense output. He added that there 
would be an increased effort to keep 
plants working on three shifts, and he 
announced an early call on Congress 
for more funds for both defense and 
lend-lease. 

“Crush Hitler” was the theme of 
the President’s message on Labor Day 
when he spoke not only to labor but 
to America and the world on the sec- 





Nomura Had “Exploratory” Talks 


ond anniversary of the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. The weapons we 
are building on a great scale, he said, 
are being dispatched by day and by 
night, over the seas and through the 
air, “to all the battle fronts of the 
world.” Appeasers who would have 
him negotiate with Hitler were warn- 
ed that he would never play the mod- 
ern Benedict Arnold, or aid in a_peace 
“founded on compromise with evil 
itself.” 

The American effort is not yet 
enough, Mr. Roosevelt asserted, and 
he reminded labor that no greup had 
a greater stake in the defeat of Nazism, 
since one of the first acts of Axis dic- 
tatorship has been to wipe out the 
principles and standards labor has 
established for its preservation. He 
declared that “there has never been a 
moment in our history when Amer- 
icans were not ready to stand up as 
free men and fight for their rights.” 

The first call to fight, it appeared to 
most observers, would probably come 
from the Orient. It was noted that 
the President did not mention Japan 
in his speech, and it was known that 
Secretary of State Hull was having 








secret “exploratory” talks wit! 
Japanese Ambassador Nomura, 
that the President had received 
sonal note from the Japanese Pri 
Prince Konoye, which was not 
lished. There were unconfirmed 
ports that the Japanese govern 
pushed by the Nazis, was offeri: 
preserve the peace on unaccept 
terms, while Washington was i} 
ing on the freedom of the seas 
other international rights. 

Further developments in the P 
dent’s week included the followi: 

e Speaking to a picnic party 
neighbors held at the home of a te: 
farmer on the Hyde Park estat 
President uttered his much-qu 
“peace isn’t all in our keeping.” 

e The President’s mission to 
cow, to act with a similar mis 
from Great Britain in considering |} 
sia’s war needs, headed by W. Av: 
Harriman, “special lend-lease exp: 
ter,” will have as other members: \| 
Gen. James H. Burns, Division of |) 
fense Aid Reports; Maj. Gen. Geo 
H. Brett, Chief of Air Corps; A: 
William H. Standley, U. S. Navy, 
tired, and William L. Batt of the OP\i 

@ The President was awarded a go\i 
key by the American Congress .{ 
Physical Therapy for his contribu! 
to that field of medicine through 
fight against infantile paralysis. 

e By Executive order the Presicd 
established in the OPM a new divisi 
of contracts headed by Floyd Odlu 
New York financier. Purpose: to mi 
mize economic disruptions and “p 
orHies employment.” and to augni 
defense production. 

e For the first time, the Presid: 
authorized the sending of Lease-Leini 
supplies to Polish troops in Canada. 


FS 
Defense: Speed-Up 


A program of “cutting off the 
and hardening the muscle” was 
launched at its first meeting by 1! 
President’s new super-defense cou 
cil, the Supply Priorities and Allo 
tions Board (SPAB), Vice Presic: 
Wallace presiding. 

Mapping a vigorous new campa! 
for speeding up defense producti 
the board declared that “we must fo! 
go the less essential that we may ha 
an abundance of the essential,” 
that “every available man and 
chine must be employed either on « 
rect defense requirements or at w' 
essential to civilian economy.” (A! 
a White House conference, Berna 
Baruch, World War industries bo 
criticized SPAB as “a faltering s! 
forward,” and called for a single « 
fense head or czar.) 

Donald Nelson, executive director 
of the new board, announced a 
tion-wide search for scrap metal and 
other material and a general invento 
of supplies, after which defense pro- 


j 
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E ‘oction will be simplified and rapidly A major fight loomed over a new 


,anded. The board promised to give 
the public the reason for every im- 
wit! tant step it takes. 
production 


accomplishment, 


One 
a, ounced by Chairman Land, of the 
Pri itime Commission, rivalled the 
not hoom of the new battleship North 
rmed lina’s 19 guns firing at once the 
ern sreatest salvo ever sent out by a ship. 


Teri: With 130 to 134 new cargo ships com- 
pleted this year, he said, there will be 


c “ec Dh . J 
a < enough for both the United States and 
seas Britain for 1941. There has been a 


5 per cent speed-up since April, he 
he P declared, and that between July, 1941, 
d the end of 1943, there would be a 


lee, i| production of 1,153 new ships of 
ite te ut 12,410,000 tons. Meanwhile, the 
stat, Department reported that since 
b-quoted 1 “a total of 213 vessels of all 
g.” ses were completed or placed in 
iy ve service. 

mis = 

ring |} 


Av Gas: Shortage to End 


gag \tlantic seaboard states were vir- 
= of I) lly assured last week that~their 

Ge line and oil shortage was to end. 
gy ts investigation of the Eastern gas 
oe ition the Senate subcommittee 
oe F d testimony from a number of 
ope linent executives, among them 
a" l\alph Budd, defense transportation ad- 
il Pes r,and J. J. Pelley, president of the 
ae ciation of American Railroads, By 
“Py 20,000 available but now idle 
css. cars, Pelley pointed out, the en- 

om shortage could be cleared up with- 
on two weeks. The idle tank cars, he 
Odlu |, were not being used because of 
"] _ e difference in charges. It costs 
ly re to move oil by rail than in ocean 

; kers or pipe lines. 

' ut while these hearings were in 
reside sress, representatives of railroads 
se-L | together withrepresentatives of the 
anada. industry in Washington and dur- 

a 12-hour session agreed to a 

rp reduction of tank-car rates into 

East. The railroads’ 25 per cent 

the fa! h in rates and the oil men’s readi- 
_ to utilize the 20,000 idle tank cars 
by tl red the East sufficient, if not 
= cou ty of fuel. Oil men hinted, how- 


Allo . that due to the increased cost of 
oad transportation as against 


resid } - on 
ker shipment, “some adjustment 

mpai iid be necessary in the price of 

ducti ind oil. 

ist fo as] 

AY ha 

on Army Maneuvers 

a q ice May, Americans in various 

“ tions of the nation have had glimp- 

aN of Uncle Sam’s new Army in train- 

terna maneuvers. Progressively, they 

= ho e seen the men better equipped 

ng st ih guns, tanks and planes, 

ale de till highlighting maneuvers last 
ek were the preliminaries to the 

rect intiec sham battle in Louisiana late 

ye month, Gen, Ben Lear’s 2nd Army 

ta) and \rkansas continued to close in with 

vento u. Walter Krueger’s 3rd in Louis- 


ia. Before the start of this big 


se pro- 








OPM Photo 
Nelson Directs New SPAB 


, 


“scrap,” the 3rd Army will take up 
positions on a line through Camp Polk. 
On the over-the-top signal, these two 
armies of more than 500,000 men will 
fight over a terrain of 40,000 square 
miles. They will be supported by ar- 
mored divisions and more than 1,000 
planes of the Army Air Force. 

Among other outstanding maneuvers 
or scheduled maneuvers were the fol- 
lowing 

e A new tank-destroyer battalion 
at Fort George Meade, Md., equipped 
with swift, motorized 37 and 74-mm. 
guns proved quick mastery over the 
boasted tank. The 29th Division from 
that camp had for a problem the de- 
fense of the National Capital. 

e Troops of the Ist Army and the 
4th Army Corps, meanwhile, were 
making preparations for extensive 
maneuvers in the Carolinas in Novem- 
ber. 

e Next month the Air Force Com 
bat Command will test Eastern Coast 
defenses against air raids. During 
these practice exercises thousands of 
civilians will be called on to scan the 
skies for “enemy craft.” 


= 


Congress: Senate Tax Bill 

While the Senate took things “easy, 
the Senate Finance Committee, under 
Chairman George, of Georgia, sweated 
over the House tax bill of $3,200,000,000 
and raised it to $3,672,400,000—as esti- 
mated by the Treasury. Chairman 
George thinks it will raise $4,500,000,- 
000. He hoped the Senate would pass 
the bill, approved by the President, in 
about four days. 

The biggest change made was in 
broadening the tax base by lowering 
exemptions of married persons from 
$2,000 to $1,500, and of single persons 
from $800 to $750. This was figured to 
bring in 6,000,000 more taxpayers and 
$300,000,000 more revenue. Corporate 
surtaxes were stepped up; excess profit 
rates increased; estate and gift taxes 
raised, and a wide range of new levies 
placed on luxuries and amusements. 











form of the mandatory joint return by 
husband and wife, which was defeated 
in the House. The Senate bill seeks to 
prevent husbands and wives in the 
eight community property states from 
dividing the income simply for tax 
purposes. 

The Committee rejected a proposal 
by Senator Downey, of California, to 
include a $30-a-month pension for all 
persons over 60. The bill, it was esti- 
mated, would require tax returns from 
23,000,000 persons and would lift the 
Government’s total revenue to more 
than $13,000,000,000 a vear. 
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Labor: Anniversaries 


Labor Day this year occurred on the 
second anniversary of the second 
World War. From President Roose- 
velt down, all Labor Day speakers 
used the coincidence to stress the in- 
creasing importance of the defense 
worker’s role in rearming America 
and aiding her aHies in the war 
against Hitler. Said the President: 
“American labor now bears a tre- 
mendous responsibility in the win- 
ning of this most brutal, most terrible 
of all wars.” Secretary of Labor 
Perkins called the day “an appropri- 
ate time for the nation’s wage earn- 
ers to proclaim under God their de- 
fense responsibilities in full measure.” 

Most labor leaders, however, ignor- 
ed strikes, to point instead to labor’s 
gains. CIO’s president Philip Murray 
said that in the past six months his 
union had brought workers more than 
$800,000,000 a year in wage increases. 
AF of L’s president Green claimed for 
his union, “through its prestige, its 
patriotic record, and its host of friends 
in Congress,” the credit for having 
killed each of the past year’s “drastic, 
anti-labor bills.” 

But while union heads were lauding 
labor’s advances, thousands of union 
members throughout the country were 
foregoing work and wages alike to 
participate in a score of defense 
strikes, many involving jurisdiction or 
some form of the closed shop. And to 
the general labor picture was added a 
vote by the railway brotherhoods au- 
thorizing their leaders to call a strike 
if current wage negotiations fail. 


f 


Americana— 


Patent Pending: Clem Pizzutelli, a 
Monongahela, Pa., grocer, erected a 
$150 billboard to post the names of 
his 700 delinquent customers. He 
hasn’t used it yet, but he’s $500 richer. 

Ducking: “If you finish her by noon, 
I'll let you throw me in,” Col. Karl 
Hobart told his 108th Combat Engin- 
eers at Fulton, Ark., as they started 
work on a 750-foot pontoon bridge. 
The Red River spanned by noon, a 
squad of privates tossed the Colonel 
and a Lieutenant in. 
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Russia: Push at Center 


As the war in Russia drew through 
its 11th week, the Germans reported 
gains on the northern and southern 
flanks, while the Russians were claim- 
ing advances in the center. 

Two weeks ago, Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff declared “a terrible dan- 
ger is now hanging over Leningrad,” 
and urged its citizens to defend it to 
the death. The danger grew more ter- 
rible as the Germans, slogging through 
gumbo mud, claimed to have reached 
Krasnoe Selo, only 20 miles west of the 
city. The capture of Tallinn, Estonia 
(admitted by Moscow), released more 
soldiers for Leningrad. 

In the south, Berlin said Rumanian 
troops had captured besieged Odessa’s 
water-works, adding thirst to hunger. 


—— 


WAR ABROAD 








But in the center, a massive Red 
counter-attack seemed to be pushing 
the Germans back. The front here 
stretched from Smolensk to Gomel, 
with fighting raging about both cities. 
Between them, Swedish reports said, 
the Reds had recaptured Rogachev 
and Zhlobin, on the upper Dnieper. 
If successful, this attack might reduce 
pressure on Leningrad and the 
Ukraine. Moscow reported that the 
German armies were so used up that 
reservists recalled from France, Hol- 
Jand and Belgium were being thrown 
into the front, with “walking wound- 
ed” left to guard the Channel front. 


. . « Middle East 


British and Soviet troops made their 
junction in Iran at Kavin, 90 miles 
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HE Second World 

War had its curtain- 
raisers in Ethiopia (1935), 
the Spanish Fascist Revo- 
lution (1936), and Japan’s 
invasion of China (1937). 
The European _ phase 
broke out in 1939. Dur- 
ing it 25 countries have 
been attacked, invaded, 
overrun, or actively in- 
volved. This war now 
threatens to draw others 
into its orbit and to en- 
gulf the whole world. Its 
chronology: 

Sept. 1, 19839—Germany 
invades Poland. 3—Brit- 
ain and France declare 
war on Germany. 27— 
Warsaw _ = surrenders; 
Germany and Russia divide Poland. 

Nov. 4—President Roosevelt signs 
amended Neutrality Act, providing “cash 
and carry” sale of arms. 30—lKussia in- 
vades Finland. 

March 12, 1940—Russian-Finnish peace 
signed, Finland ceding the Karelian Isth- 
mus and other territory. 

April 9—Germans occupy Denmark and 
invade Norway. ‘16—British forces reach 
Norway; they are soon driven out, save 
at far-north Narvik. 

May 11—Germans invade the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg and Belgium; Church- 
ill becomes British Prime Minister. 14— 
Holland overrun. 28—Belgian armies sur- 
render. 31—Most of trapped B. E. F. 
saved at “Miracle of Dunkirk.” 

June 9—Allies evacuate Narvik. 10- 
Italy declares war on Allies. 13—Germans 
enter Paris. 17—Marshal Petain becomes 
French Premier and sues for armistice. 
20—Draft act introduced in Congress. 

July 21—Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
forced into Soviet Union, 27—At Havana 
Convention, Pan American republics de- 
clare power of trusteeship over European 
colonies in Western Hemisphere. 

Sept. 3—President announces trade of 50 
over-age destroyers to Britain for naval 
bases. 6—King Carol of Rumania, forced 
to cede territory to Russia, Hungary and 
Bulgaria, abdicates; Germans dominate 
country. 7—Blitz of London begins. 14 
U. S. draft law passed; Italy invades 
Egypt. 27—Germany, Italy and Japan sign 
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Two ins of War: A 


Elderman in The Washington Post 


The Long Road To... 


° 
Review 

Tripartite Treaty direct- 
ed against United States. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades 
Greece and is repulsed. 

Dec. 15—“Army of the 
Nile” drives Italians out 
of Egypt and invades 
Libya, 

Jan. 8, 1941—President 
creates Office of Produc- 
tion Management to co- 
ordinate defense. 20 
British take Tobruk, 
Libya. In two weeks they 
capture most of Italian 
army, advance to Beng- 
hazi. 

March 1 Bulgaria 
joins Axis, is occupied by 
German _ troops. 11— 
President signs Lease- 
Lend Act. 27—-Yugoslavia overthrows pro- 
Axis government. 

April 4—German troops recapture Beng- 
hazi, first step in recapture of Libya. 6— 
Germany invades Yugoslavia and Greece. 
10—U. §S. occupies Greenland. 27—Ger- 
mans enter Athens, 

May 10—Rudolph Hess, Nazi Party 
deputy leader, flies from Germany, lands 
in Scotland, 20—German parachutists in- 
vade Crete. 27—President proclaims un- 
limited national emergency. 31—British 
quell pro-Axis rebellion in Iraq. 

June 8—British invade Syria, to prevent 
Vichy French frém making it a German 
base. 16—U. S. closes German consulates; 
Axis replies in kind. 22—Germans in- 
vade Russia. 

July 7—President announces American 
occupation of Iceland. 12—Armistice in 
Syria. 13—British-Russian alliance sign- 
ed. 25—President freezes Japanese credits 
after Vichy gives Japan military control 
of Indo-China; Japan retaliates. 

Aug. 14—Roosevelt and Churchill an- 
nounce eight-point “peace aims,” evolved 
at meeting at sea. 15—They propose 
British-U. S.-Soviet meeting at. Moscow; 
Stalin agrees. 18—President announces 
plan to ferry war planes to near East via 
South America and Africa; signs draft ex- 
tension bill, 21—Outbreaks of violence in 
France, opposing “collaboration” with Ger- 
many. 28—Britain and Russia oecupy Iran. 
29—Hitler and Mussolini, with a world 
war on their hands, meet at Russian front. 


» — 
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PATHFINDER 






























































Intern: 


V oroshiloff: “A Terrible Danger .. .” 


north of Teheran, Riza Pahlavi Shah’ 
capital. American correspond 
were impressed by the “immensity, 
the advance of Gen. Wavell’s In 
army, declaring that it equalled (: 
man transport technique in the | 
kans. 

While Riza Shah’s new cabinet 
showing “good feeling and sense,” 
cording to London, in accepting br: 
principles of a truce, the next w: 
some spot in the Middle East see: 
to be Turkey. The Turks were dis 
turbed at reports that German Amb. 
sador Franz von Papen, who pledged 
there would be no clash between Ge! 
many and Turkey while he remained, 
might not return from a visit to Hil 
ler’s headquarters and a vacation { 
his “health.” The Turks feared t! 
Hitler might substitute an iron-fisted 
diplomat for the velvet-gloved one. 


... Britain: Cold Water 


The British man-in-the-street kno 
that Hitler has been fighting Russia { 








almost three months and still se¢ 
far from victory. He has been told 
repeatedly that he will soon ge! 


“floods” of American supplies. [i 
learns that Prime Minister and Pres 
ident meet in mid-ocean, and feels tha! 
America is near war. 

All this leads top-flight Britons 
fear that the average man may bb 
come complacent over the war. 5S 
the London press is currently treat 
its readers to dashes of cold wat 
The Times gave lead position to 
letter titled “Fool’s Paradise,” co! 
demning the “delusion” that Ameri 
is ready for war, or that Ameri 
supplies are enough to beat Hitle! 
The Sunday Times (a different pape! 
declared that American supplies a’ 
“a stream” instead of “a river.” F' 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, in 4 
speech to munitions workers, warn’ 
that arms production in both Brita 
and America “still falls far short 
our needs.” 

Faced by these cold comments, B! 
ons could still take comfort in so: 
facts and figures. Berlin and olher 
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German cities are now being bombed 
by both Russian and British planes. 
Attacks on enemy shipping continue, 
with a total of 4,007,000 tons reported 
destroyed so far. Property (real es- 
tate) losses from the German blitz are 
reported at only $480,000,000. 
4t the Trades Union Congress in 
Edinburgh, an Anglo-Russian Trades 
(nion Council was established. But 
British labor will have nothing to do 
with the British Communists, whom it 
ieclared “totally unreliable.” 
— Oo 


a 
_.. Europe: Political Front 
Back from his five-day meeting with 
Hitler at his eastern front headquar- 
ters, Mussolini revealed through his 
own newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, that 
Duce and Fuehrer had created and un- 
furled a “European national flag” for 
the single Axis-dominated European 
state that is to emerge after the war. 
Most interesting point: not only all 
France, but now-neutral Portugal, 
will be brought into the new state. 
The article declared that Finland is 
tively lined up with the Axis. Brit- 
iin and Russia have recently launched 
1 “peace offensive” against Finland, 
with newspaper articles hinting that 
the Finns want to “resign” from the 
war, now that they have reached their 
former frontiers. Since Germany can- 
‘ot afford to let the Finns resign, it is 
possible that the “peace offensive” 
iv mean a British campaign across 
northern Norway and Finland. 
Getting closer to the totalitarian 
state forms of his conqueror every 
iav, Marshal Petain, French dictator, 
stablished the “French Legion of 
Veterans and Volunteers of the Na- 
tional Revolution” as the sole political 
arty in France. Grouped around 
Rightest war veterans, the Legion is 
include all Frenchmen who sup- 
rt the Vichy regime. 





... Japanese Desperation 

Like a suicide hesitating before he 

ips into a volcano, Japan is being 

lled between fear of war with 
\merica, Britain or Russia, and the 
lestiny of her own past actions. This 

itional schizophrenia has resulted 
ecently in some desperate Japanese 
louble talk. 

Many influential persons called for 
peaceful negotiations with the United 
States. But Army Headquarters press 
hief, Col. Hayto Mabuchi, publicly 
ndemned America and Britain for 
unpardonable crimes against human- 
ity.” We have encircled and are 
‘strangling” Japan, he said, and if 
diplomacy cannot loose the bonds Jap- 
in must “break through the encircle- 
ent fronts by force.” 

Premier Prince Konoye was “con- 
sidering” an ocean “safety zone” 
hich would cut American aid ships 
'f from Vladivostok. (The 21-nation 
\merican safety zone is drawn against 

irships, not merchant ships.) As the 
\hite House denied reports of a Jap- 
iese invitation to a meeting at sea, 
honoye declared that Japan faces “the 
avest emergency in her history.” 
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Food Situation 


Food supplies in the United States 
are larger than last year; good crops, 
generally, are promised, and there are 
large stocks to be carried over into 
1942. Yet prices are higher on all 
foods except cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts, and further advances are expect- 
ed in the fall. On 65 major food items 
retail prices have risen about 10 per 
cent in the last year, while their 
wholesale prices have advanced 25 
per cent. Some items, like coffee and 
lard, have advanced wholesale as 
much as 70 per cent. Prices of farm 
products in general rose 36 per cent 
to the general level of 1937—highest 
of recent years. 

There are two explanations for ris- 


Random Statistics 


HE theoretical annual productive 

capacity of the American steel 
industry, in ingots and steel for 
castings, is 86,148,000 net tons. (It 
is “theoretical” because allowances 
must be made for shutdowns, for 
repairs, etc.) . . . @ The female 
of the species is getting deadlier 
During the first half of 1941 arrests 
of women in cities of 25,000 and 
over increased 16.8 per cent over 
January-July, 1940. Arrests for 
criminal homicide increased 17.2 


per cent, and for drunkenness, 35.4 


per cent. However, women arrested 
were 28,450, or only 9.1 per cent of 
the total e The Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s foreign 
broadcast monitoring service trans- 
lates and analyses between 600,000 
and 900,000 words of foreign radio 
broadcasts every day. The broad- 
casts are picked up at four “listen- 
ing post” stations @ On Jan. 
1 there were approximately 15,500,- 
100 horses and mules in the coun- 
try, valued at $1,100,000,000. 





ing prices in face of greater supplies. 
First, people are earning more and 
spending more for food. On the basis 
of the expected national income of 90 
billion dollars, a two-billion-dollar in- 
crease in the nation’s food bill for 
1941 is expected. In the second place, 
large shipments abroad are made un- 
der the lease-lend program—Grealt 
Britain was allotted $1,350,000,000 for 
food under the act. 

The general situation and prospect 
in leading food items are as follows, 
according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: 


Meats: Total supply greater by 21,000,- 
000 pounds, though there is less pork. 

Dairy Products: Production of milk, 
butter, cheese and evaporated milk for 
1941 expected to be largest of record. 

Poultry: Egg production is three per 
cent larger than last year; storage sup- 
plies about the same. Prices have ad- 
vanced 63 per cent wholesale. 

Wheat: Supply for 1941-42—about 240,- 
000,000 bushels—is expected to be the 


—— 


largest in history. The 1941 crop is ex- 
pected to be only about 60,000,000 bushels 
short of the record crop of 1915. 

Fats and Oils: Supplies greater by 
63,000,000 pounds, in spite of difficulty in 
getting edible oils from abroad, 

Fruits: Production will be probably 
larger than in 1941, but returns to growers 
larger because of purchases by Surplus 
Marketing Administration. 

Vegetables: Production about the same 
as last year. An increase of 12 per cent 
in tomato crop acreage will produce some 
2,387,000 tons for processing. 

; eee aitcienentiaeiin 


Panic Buying 

That recent scare-buying of silk 
stockings has spread into many other 
lines in department stores all over the 
country, centering on goods in which 
a scarcity was expected. Buyers are 
stocking up largely on dry goods, or 
white goods, lingerie, linen, blankets, 
furniture and many luxury items. 
Sales volumes in August rose to as 
much as 46 per cent more than for 
the same period of last year. Whole- 
salers who thought they were stocked 
up for the year rushed back to the 
market. At Chicago’s three-week fall 
market orders for apparel and general 
merchandise mounted to $30,000,000 
a 50 per cent increase over last year. 
Makers of men’s wear prepared for 
the biggest boom in a decade, despite 
price increases of 10 per cent or more, 

With thé application of curbs to in- 
stallment buying on Sept. 1 it was be- 
lieved department store trade would 
level off to about a general 20 per 
cent increase. Stores welcomed the 
Government sales restrictions, plus 
the Federal Reserve Board’s advice to 
“get out of debt.” Merchants were re- 
luctant to raise prices, while manufac- 
turers are closely watched by OPACS., 


Briefs 


@ The Works Projects Administra- 
tion reported a decrease in unemploy- 
ment from 9,600,000 in July, 1940, te 
5,600,000 in July, 1941. 


@ Quick-frozen food packing of 
vegetables, fruits, sea foods, poultry 
and meats will reach 700,000,000 
pounds this year—an increase of from 
30 to 40 per cent over 1940. 


q Destruction of cotton by the boll 
weevil in the present year is reported 
the worst since the season of 1921-22. 
From 40 to 50 per cent of the Georgia 
crop was reported to be ruined by the 
pest. 


gG With a Diesel electric locomotive 
replacing three old steam engines, the 
railroads of the country are achieving 
new records of speed, safety and com- 
fort, while huge amounts of freight are 
being moved over the rails. The first 
seven months of this year saw 517 lo- 
comotives manufactured—nearly dou- 
ble the number for the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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NATIONAL 


During August individuals and cor- 
porations bought $1,037,000,000 worth 
of tax anticipation notes, Treasury re- 
ports. The notes are good for payment 
on next year’s income taxes... ® 
Senate Judiciary Committee unani- 
moysly approves Francis Biddle as At- 
torney General. Biddle denied knowl- 
edge of alleged wire-tapping on labor 
leader Harry Bridges’ phones, and 
said he did not condone the practice 
except in certain cases. “It’s a dirty 


business, but so are kidnaping and 
espionage” . . . About 95 per cent of 


American exports are now under li- 
cense control, it was estimated as con- 
trols went on 421 new classes of com- 
modities ... @ Opening a Defense 
Bond and Stamp Booth in New York, 
Wendell Willkie declared: “I would 
rather own a bond of the U. S. as part 
of an indebtedness of $150,000,000,000 
with Hitler out of the world than a 
bond which is part of a $50,000,000,- 
000 debt with Hitler still in the 
world.” @ Object of a Russian 
mission of 47 persons which flew to 
the U. S. via Siberia and Alaska is still 
a secret... @ Near Iceland, a sub- 
marine fired torpedoes at the U. S. 
destroyer Greer,but missed.The Greer 
replied with depth charges. “Results 
unknown” ... @ Restrictions on in- 
stallment buying went into effect 
smoothly, save for some labor criti- 
cism that they would be oppressive 
to workers. 


. * — 


DEFENSE 


The cruiser Alflanta, first of a new 
type, launched at Kearny, N. J., was 
christened by Margaret Mitchell, au- 
thor of Gone With the Wind... ® 
Joseph G. Guyon (Ogeechida), a Chip- 
pewa, is nearing his goal of becoming 
the first Indian to fly for the Navy, 
the Navy announces. He is a cadet at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Naval Air Station 
...® As more than 20,000 Philippine 
reservists reported at mobilization 
centers for active service in the U. S. 
Army, Lieut. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
commander of the Army of the Far 
East, named nine officers to his head- 
quarters staff... © The $28,000,000 
Newfoundland naval air station “will 
be completed before winter sets in,” 
says Rear Admiral Ben Morrell, of 
the Yards and Docks Bureau... @ 
The Red Cross will furnish, staff and 
operate hospital recreation buildings 
under construction at 65 Army posts, 
Chairman Norman Davis reports ... @ 
During August the U.S. produced 1,854 
military planes, an increase of 394 
over the previous month. 


* * 7 


AMERICAS 


In a three-and-one-half hour, 35,000- 
word address opening the Mexican 
Congress, President Avila Camacho 
declared his government “would not 
recognize conquest by force” any- 





International 


Camacho Hoped for a“General Settlement” 


where in the world. Mexico’s reorgan- 
ized army will “cooperate at any 
given moment in defense of our terri- 
torial integrity and the security of fhe 
American continent.” He hoped for a 
“general settlement, but just and equit- 
able” of~- American-Mexican claims, 


“within a few weeks”... @ In Wash-~ 


ington it was reported that the U. S. 

yas considering large currency stab- 
ilization credits to Mexico, Colombia 
and Ecuador ...¢ The U. S. will 
build 1,000 box-cars for the Mexican 
National Railways ...® Ecuador has 
suspended operations of the German 
Sedta Airline ... @ Brazil has sus- 
pended 37 foreign language newspa- 
pers. 


+ * * 


FOREIGN : 

In Australia, Prime Minister Robert 
Menzies resigned in favor of Acting 
Prime Minister Arthur Fadden. Men- 
zies, whose Union party held only one 
more seat in Parliament than the La- 
bor group, was criticized for his de- 
sire to hold his job while representing 
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Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 


"For Their Own Good” 








PATHFINDER 


Australia in London... @ The Units; 
States is preparing to enter the w., 
which she will “fight with al] h,. 
power,” predicts Field Marsha] | 
Smuts, Premier of South Africa... e 
In Washington, Vichy Ambassac 
Gaston Henry-Haye called a s)x 
press conference to deny veheny 
reports that he was working acti) 
for the Germans. 


PEOPLE 


To Mr. and Mrs. Sam Cohen, of \ 
York, wed 50 years, President Ru: 
velt gave assurances that their | 
tenant grandson would not be tra 
ferred to a distant camp until after ¢! 
anniversary celebration. He also s: 
a letter to be read at the event... e 
Sen. Hiram Johnson, 25 years a Unite: 
States senator, celebrated his 7 
birthday ... @ Pastor Martin N 
moeller, German Lutheran martyr, | 
been moved from the Sachsenhau 
to the notorious Dachau concentra! 
camp... ® Julio Berrizbieta, 19-) 
old Venezuelan Boy Scout who, si 
1937, has walked from his hon: 
the United States and through 47 
our states, sailed for home—off 
feet after four years and 20,000 mi 


STATES & CITIES 

After a tip from New York poli 
who also sought him, Washingt 
D. C., detectives arrested Jarvis 
Catoe, colored, who has so far « 
fessed to seven murders, including 1 
mystery killing of Jessie Strieff, Go 
ernment worker . © South Caroli 
returns indicated that Gov. Burn! 
Maybank and former Gov. Olin Job 
ston will face each other in the ru 
off for the Senate seat of Supre 
Court Justice James F. Byrnes... ¢ 
Lawrence H. Smith, Republican is: 
lationist, won the Wisconsin Hous: 
seat of the late Rep. Stephen Boll: 

.. ® With Oregon’s $10,000,000 ho 
bean and prune crop threatened by 
labor shortage, thousands of W. | 
workers and city dwellers rushed in! 
the fields to save the crop... @ Wi 
the Chippewa and Wisconsin -Riv: 
on a rampage, 1,500 were left homelc: 
in northwest Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


As of June 30, commercial banks 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insu 
ance Corp. reported loans and di 
counts of $19,913,000,000, highest tot 
reported during the Corporation’s bis- 
tory. Total deposits were $65,617,000, 
000, an increase of 12 per cent during 
the year. @ Boom time for rai! 
roads Class I railroads in the South 
ern district reported net income of 
$42,042,227 for the first seven mont! 
of this year, compared with a defici! 
of $1,348,440 during the same perio: 
last year... @ Some $450,000,000 has 
flowed back into the hands of saving: 
building and loan association me 
bers during the first six months of 
1941, the U. S. Savings and Loa 
League reports. Cash dividends tv 
taled $40,000,000, loans against shar 
accounts, $10,000,000, and the res! 
represented funds previously saved. 
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Sept. 13, 1941 
SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Heart By-Pass 


, man’s heart is something of a per- 
petual motion machine, in that it feeds 
itself the fuel that keeps it going. 
When the blood is pumped out of the 
heart into the aorta, part of it is imme- 
diately diverted into two little arter- 
ies that pass into the muscular tissue 
of the heart. Occasionally these small 
coronaries become clogged with de- 
posits of fat or other substances on 
their walls. The heart muscles, lack- 
ing their own supply of the body’s 
precious fuel, strain, slow down and 
sometimes stop work suddenly. 

Three years ago Dr. C. S. Beck, of 
Cleveland’s Western Reserve Medical 
School, devised an operation to by- 
pass the clogged coronaries. He de- 
scribed it to the American Medical As- 
sociation, Now, in the Journal of 
Thoracic Surgery, he describes its re- 
sults in 30 cases treated over three 
vears, 

Dr. Beck’s operation is to abrade, or 
roughen, the surface of the heart mus- 
cle. While it is healing, this heart 
wound forms a scar tissue connecting 
it with the pericardium, the outer cas- 
ing within which the heart is enclosed. 
As the heart muscles and pericardium 
idhere to each other, the network of 
blood vessels in the pericardium ex- 
tends itself through the scar tissue to 
the heart muscles. Thus they get a 
new supply of blood, not passing 
through the coronaries. Dr. Beck re- 
ports 20 of his 30 patients survived 
ind are leading their normal lives. In 
the other 10 cases, the patients sur- 
vived the operation, but died of other 
complications following it. 
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Ozone 


Ozone is a word which most men 
use familiarly and a _ substance of 
which there is actually very little 
present in the air we breathe. This 
rare substance is man’s strongest pro- 
tection against his being wiped out 
by the sun’s rays; yet, under certain 

inditions, it can be dangerous to him. 
Dr. Clark E. Thorp, Chicago chemist, 
has recently made a report on ozone 
to the American Chemical Society. 

Ozone, a form of oxygen, is natur- 
ily present in only minute quantities 
in our air. But it is present in greater 
strength in earth’s upper atmosphere, 
vhere it performs a useful function. 
Ordinary oxygen is receptive.to ultra- 
iolet rays, absorbing them readily. 
but .ozone halts them in their tracks. 
(1 the upper atmosphere, ozone filters 
ut about 95 per cent of the sun’s ultra- 
iolet radiation. If this were not so, 

in’s skin would be sunburned to 
' crisp and his blood proteins would 
broken down to give him a con- 
tant case of sun poisoning. Thanks 
'o ozone, we get instead nice tans and 

supply of vitamin D from sunshine. 

When we are particularly aware of 
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Science Facts 


NEW treatment for severe 
A burns is to spray them with 
sulfadiazine, one of the newer mem- 
bers of the miraculous family of 
sulfone drugs. Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, reports remarkable 
success with the treatment in 114 
of 115 burn cases ... @ Pluto, 
the farthest known planet, is 3,666,- 
000,000 miles from the sun and cir- 
cles it in ar orbit requiring 248 
years to complete . . . @e Though 


water is H,O (two hydrogen atoms 
and one oxygen), the resultant 


molecules take different forms. 
Water as vapor is largely single 
H,O molecules; ordinary water con- 
sists of di-hydrol, or pairs of mole- 
cules; while ice is largely tri-hydrol, 
or “triplets” of water molecules 

e So accurate are govern- 
ment surveys of the amount of 
water that snow will supply that the 
annual inflow into lakes from snow- 
fields is often estimated accurately 
within one per cent. 





ozone is during electrical storms, for 
electrical discharges create ozone 
from oxygen. Electricity above the 
sparking stage, Dr. Thorp points out, 
also creates nitrogen oxides, a fact 
which enables industry to draw nitric 
acid from air. Dr. Thorp’s tests show 
that ozone and nitrates together have 
pronounced qualities as germ killers. 
When the mixture is present in three 
parts to a million‘of air, the air forced 
through water will kill coli bacteria, 
present in the water at a density of 
200 per cubic centimeter, in five hours. 
Five parts to a million will kill the 
bacteria present at a density of 1,000 
per cubic centimeter. 

We can smell ozone in the air when 
it is present to the extent of one part 
in 500,000,000. When the density is one 
part in 50,000,000,-it has a smell like 
clover. At one part in one million it 
has a sulphur smell. No bad effects 
are observed on human beings breath- 
ing pure ozone at one part in 50,000. 
But when it is mixed with nitrogen 
oxide, it begins to burn the throat in 
quantities as small as one part in 
50,000,000. 





Capsules 

@ Human beings can hear sounds 
up to frequencies of about 18,000 cy- 
cles, while bats’ ears are tuned up to 
98,000. Now the rat is discovered to 
be familiar with the higher octaves. 
Drs. James Gould and Clifford Mor- 
gan, of Harvard, have found that rats 
hear well up to and perhaps beyond 
40,000 cycles, or six octaves above 
middle C. 


@ German scientists report that 
they have uncovered the _ well-pre- 
served ruins of a “magnificent” Ro- 
man palace, about 1,700 years old, on 
the Rhine, near Cologne. Wreckage 
from a burned roof covered a beau- 
tiful mosaic floor. A system of warm 
air heating for the bathrooms and con- 


duits for hot and cold water were dis- 


covered. 





Camp Claiborne: Horn-tooters of 
the 164th Infantry Band at Camp Clai- 
borne, La., recently put on an “un- 
dress parade” for their camp buddies. 
It seems the tooters were issued new 
broadcloth underwear, and seeing that 
the things, almost to a man, were too 
large, one lad remarked that they 
were baggy enough to wear as outer 
garments. In that bit of criticism was 
born an idea, for not long afterward 
the rest of the camp was startled to 
see the band boys marching down the 
company street wearing their new un- 
dies outside their uniforms while blar- 
ing out vigorously “Tiger Rag.” 





Fort Benning: The infantry school 
at Fort Benning, Ga., is the Army’s 
field laboratory for this important arm 
which employs 11 weapons. It has 
been in operation for more than 20 
years. One of the Army’s greatest, 
Benning’s 110,000 acres contain all 
kinds of simulated battlefields. Here 
the qualities of leadership and super- 
ior military knowledge have been in- 
culcated in many thousands of officers 
and men. The school’s motto is: “Fol- 
low Me.” Parachutists are now train- 
ed at Benning, too. Three full para- 
chute battalions of 500 men each have 
already been organized there ahead of 
schedule, and another is to be formed 
Nov. 1. 

Fort George Meade: Most civilians 
can sympathize with a particular se- 
lectee at big, sprawling Fort Meade, 
Md. After a long and trying date with 
a camp dentist, the “doc” told him: 
“Now, son, you can go home.” Accept- 
ing at face value, the selectee actually 
went home, and, to top it all, they gave 
him a stretch in the doghouse for 
going A.W.O.L. 

Fort Riley: Most of the cavalry 
training in the Army today is done on 
the 52,000 acres of rolling plains at 
Fort Riley, Kans. But the training is 
far different from that envisioned by 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan when he 
urged establishment of the cavalry 
school there in 1884. Cavalry today is 
composed of 60 per cent mounted 
troops and 40 per cent troops which 
ride or fight in motor vehicles. And 
besides knowing horsemanship, mo- 
tors, communications and the special 
tactics and techniques of highly mo- 
bile cavalry, they are taught the basic 
principles and the use of the weapons 
of infantry ground troops. 

Passwords: So far three cryptic 
passwords have swept the camping 
grounds of Uncle Sam’s new Army. 
They are particularly popular with 
troops on maneuver. The most pop- 
ular is OH1O—“Over the Hill In Octo- 
ber.” A second is DIS—“Discharge in 
September.” The third is DDDD— 
“Devens, Dix, Discharge or Desertion.” 
Officers, however, do not believe their 
men take these gags seriously. 
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RELIGION 


Spiritual Unity 


If a single conclusion may be drawn 
from the mountain of discussion con- 
tributed by 135 of the nation’s fore- 
most thinkers at the 1941 Williams- 
town (Mass.) Institute of Human Re- 
lations, at least three of the Institute’s 
leaders are agreed it is that “the world 
we want to live in” must have consid- 
erably more spiritual unity than our 
present world ean boast. The Rev. Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, president of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which sponsors the _ Institute, 
summed it up in the following words: 
“The Institute attempted to reckon 
with causes, economic needs, social 
maladjustments and psychological hys- 
terias; but the fundamental difficulty 
now appears to be spiritual.” 

Roger W. Strauss, co-chairman of 
the National Conference, and Profes- 
sor Carlton J. H. Hayes, Catholic co- 
chairman, joined Dr. Clinchy at the 
close of the Institute proceedings in an 
appeal to America’s three predominant 
faith groups for united action on this 
seore. “Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, working together under the in- 
spiration derived from their religion, 
could and would make the world more 
perfect.” 

—$—<—$—— 9 


* . 
Commandments in Jail 

In Chicago’s Cook County Jail young 
men are becoming acquainted with re- 
ligious truths for the first time in their 
lives. Here, where every inmate has 
broken at least one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, are youths who actually 
did not know such a code for conduct 
had ever been drawn up. So Warden 
Frank Sain and Chaplain Ernest Kauf- 
hold discovered when classes in re- 
ligious education were inaugurated in 
the jail several weeks ago. 

The inspiration for starting this 
course was supplied indirectly last 
month by Bernard Sawicki, a 19-year- 
old who had just confessed to the slay- 
ing of four men. When he confessed 
also, “I never had a prayerbook in my 
hands,” the warden promptly ordered 
religious classes to be held along with 
the required school curriculum for 
boys under 21. “You’d be surprised 
how it has improved the morale,” he 
said. “There are about 130 boys get- 
ting the religious education—for most 
of them the power of religion is touch- 
ing their lives for the first time.” 


Bible Class Conference 


Today, when so many cherished hu- 
man values are being accorded sleight- 
of-hand treatment, many more individ- 
uals than usual are turning to the 
Scriptures, there to seek a reorienta- 
tion of the beliefs they must live by. 
This has increased the scope of Bible 
class work and added to the responsi- 
bility of students and teachers of the 
Word of God. Recently, testimony to 
the enthusiasm with which Bible class 








DeMille Chalks Up a Rehearsal 


leaders are meeting this challenge was 
supplied when over 450 delegates— 
largest enrollment in conference his- 
tory—attended the 20th annual District 
of Columbia Organized Bible Class 
Conference at Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md. 

Delegates came from 192 classes in 
81 churches of 11 denominations to dis- 
cuss the advancement of Bible class 
work in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. Conference 
theme was “The Word of God for 
Today’s World.” 


Briefs awit 


G@ The Zionist Organization of 
America, headed by National Presi- 
dent Edmund I. Kaufmann and nation- 
al executive secretary Rabbi Isadore 
Breslau, held its 44th annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


q To aid in the apportionment and 
assignment of Army chaplains, a tabu- 
lation has been made of the religious 
preference of every soldier. Result: 
09 per cent are Protestants, 31 per cent 
Catholic, and two per cent Jewish, 
while 8 per cent list no denomination. 


Sermonette 


T IS a modern tragedy that church 
and social teachings have been 
unable to reach the majority of 
Americans who are rural and indus- 
trial workers. The modern church’s 
ignorance of the needs of the mass- 
es and its lack of a program to meet 
their needs are also symptoms of 
our failure to recognize the social 
nature of personality. The indi- 
vidual cannot live unto himself; he 


cannot be saved by himself 

The church must be concerned with 
the way people make their living 
because this is one of the chief ways 
personalities are made and marred. 


Whenever Christianity retreats 
from man’s material concerns it 
forces men to become materialists, 
leaving them no reason to seek any 
further for reality. 
Rev. Dr. John B. Thompson, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Norman, Okla. 
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ON THE AIR 


Fall Programs 


With the coming of Indian sun 
its school activities, steak fries, 
football games, also comes the ret 
to the air of many of radio’s 
shows. Nearly all have been on 
the air for years. Some of the fa 
ite programs back on the air 
month after a summer’s vacation ; 

@ Radio Theatre: One of the ; 
popular of all radio dramatic } 
grams, CBS’s “Radio Theater” | 
week began its eighth consecutive 
son under the direction of Cecil B. |) 
Mille, Hollywood producer. De\ 
expressed his pleasure to be ba 
promising to present a galaxy of H 
lywood stars in some of the top scr: 
hits of the last four months. Getti 
off to a grand start for his first sho 
he presented the popular “Tom, Di 
and Harry,” with Ginger Rogers in | 
same role—that of volatile Jani: 
which she played on the screen. 

@ The Columbia School of the Ai 
This fall CBS is inaugurating a n: 
program (see page 13), known 
“School of the Air for the America 
to be patterned after the Columb 
School of the Air which, until thi 
year, has been presented as an educ: 
tional feature for U. S. schools. It wil! 
now include all American schools. 

@ Eddie Cantor: Last week NB«t 
welcomed back banjo-eyed Eddie Can 
tor who is celebrating the 10th anni 
versary of his radio debut. Eddi: 
started wisecracking over the “mike” 
in September, 1931. Now, a whol 
decade later, Eddie expects to la 
aside his rapid-fire exchanges with th: 
Mad Russian to campaign for tole: 
ance and patriotism. 



















































































® Major Bowes: Major Edward 
Bowes and his “Original Amateur 


Hour” returned to the air with his 
328th broadcast. The Major himself is 
back “all right, all right” after an ab 
sence, due to illness, that kept him on 
the sidelines for 11 weeks. 

e “Helen Hayes’ Theater’:  Al- 
though this program is just a yea! 
old, it is already recognized as one 
of the finest dramatic series presented 
over the CBS network. It begins 


Sunday, Oct. 5. “The First Lady oi 
the American Theater” intends t 
“stage” for radio every type « 
drama from musicals to _historica! 


novels. 
—_——_ o> 


Air Waves 


@ Mutual will continue the U. S 
Treasury program “Any Bonds T: 
day?” as “America Preferred” with 
out speeches and forums, but with 
lot of good old American folk ballad 


G Music in defense is being used in 
Britain. B.B.C. for the past year has 
presented music-while-you-work pro 
grams for British factory workers 
Results show stepped-up productio! 
in the factories, the music being an an 
tidote for tired nerves. 
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William S. Paley 


EGINNING this month, Americans, 
both North and South, are in for 
a new radio experience. Perhaps 
more than any other people, the Latin 
Americans have been wooed by short- 
wave radio, beamed at them from 
three continents. Now the United 
States is moving closer and will do 
its wooing, so to speak, right under 
the Latin American balconies. For in 
September opens the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s Latin American net- 
work of 39 standard and 25 short- 
wave stations in 18 countries south of 
the Rio Grande. 

Programs will flow both north and 
south. “Broadcasting must travel a 
two-way street, if it is to do its part 
in furthering the good neighbor pol- 
icy,” says William S. Paley, president 
of CBS. The new network will make 
the street easier to travel. For though 
Columbia’s two new 50,000-watt short- 
wave stations, witheight antennae cap- 
able of sending 15 programs, will give 
Latin America its clearest signal, Mr. 
Paley discovered that our southern 
neighbors, like us, prefer listening to 
standard broadcasts. 

So, with typical Paley zip, he visited 
South America last spring and, cut- 
ting through red tape, signed up his 
64 Latin American network stations in 
exactly seven weeks flat. William S. 
Paley, once the boy wonder of radio, 
at 40 has grown out of the boy class; 
but radio men admit that he still 
holds the wonder title. For Bill Paley 
took hold of a struggling small net- 
work just before America nose-dived 
into depression, and right through the 
depression years built it into one of 
the world’s largest radio systems. 

In 1928 the young advertising man- 
ager of his father’s firm, Samuel Pal- 
ey’s Congress Cigar Co., came home to 
Philadelphia from a European trip to 
face a pleasant surprise. (Though he 
was born in Chicago on Sept. 28, 1903, 
Philadelphia was his home.) The com- 
pany’s La Palina program over the 
small, money-losing Columbia _net- 
work had boomed cigar sales from 
700,000 to one million cigars a day. 
That sort of business interested the 
26-year-old Bill Paley. He was even 
more interested when he learned that 
the controlling stock in United Inde- 
pendent Broadcasters (which operat- 
ed CBS), held by Jerome H. Louch- 
heim, Philadelphia contractor and 
politician, was for sale. He took a 
seven-day option to buy, surveyed the 
field, snapped up the stock for a sum 
which one big, 13-week program 
would probably cost today—and on 
Sept. 26, 1928, two days before his 
27th birthday, was elected president 
of the company. 

Since then, Paley’s history and 
CBS’s have been practically synony- 
mous. He was only six years out of 
the University of Pennsylvania when 





he took over CBS. Today he some- 
times says that in buying the network 
he never intended to make it a full- 
time job, but had planned to return 
to his father’s cigar company. But 
radio appealed both to his imagination 
and to his shrewdly analytic business 
brain. Radio, he saw in 1928, was a 
field so new that the experience of 
older men could not give than any 
advantage over younger ones with 
young ideas. 

That he judged both himself and the 
field correctly is illustrated by CBS’s 
growth. In 1928 he took over a net- 
work of only 17 slations. In 1929 the 
bottom dropped out of the business 
bucket. Yet, selling such intangibles 
as time over the air to a public which 





Enthusiasm Marks “Bill” Paley’s Career 


no advertiser could see, in that same 
year he expanded CBS to 49 stations. 
And so on right through the depres- 
sion. In 1929 its sales were $5,100,000; 
by 1935 they had quadrupled to $19,- 
300,000. In 1941 Columbia had 128 sta- 
lions in 127 cities. With the Latin 
American chain added, CBS will truly 
cover the American continent. 


HESE exploits are not only typical 

of, they define Paley’s career and 
character, which combines showman- 
ship, organizational ability, and that 
ice-cold, trigger-quick combination of 
judgment and decision which in busi- 
ness enterprise equals the qualities a 
successful gambler must have wher 
playing cards. Upon examination, 
Bill Paley’s career is seen to be 
charged with that sort of imaginative 
zest which is the hallmark of Amer- 
ican enterprisers in any rapidly ex- 
panding young industry—a Carnegie, 
say, in steel, a Rockefeller in oil, a 
Juan Terry Trippe in globe-girdling 
airlines. (Typically, Paley is a direc- 
tor of Pan American Airlines.) There 
are numerous “firsts” in Columbia’s 
history, as guided by Paley. By pay- 





PATHFINDER 


ing its local stations more for th, 
time, CBS was the first chain to },, 
able to write contracts guarante 
the entire network at any how 
an advertiser. This gave it a « 
send-off in its stern chase of 
established NBC Red and | 
chains, whose local stations did 
have to carry a network progra 
they had that hour sold locally. 

This “on your toes” feeling sho 
up again when the press associati: 
finding their newspaper clients 
tinually scooped on association 
by the radio, cut off their servic: 
the chains. Paley immediately set 
Columbia’s own world-wide stafi 
news correspondents. Though ra 
and press have long since made { 
wary peace, radio has not relingu 
ed its own reporters, 


IMILARLY, Paley’s combinatio 

showmanship and flair for org 
izing is displayed in two Columbia «af 
filiates. The Columbia Artists Burs 
which he founded, has built hundre« 
of personalities from the “sustaining 
feature” stage to big-time names. B 
Crosby, Kate Smith, Edwin C. Hil! 
and the Boswell Sisters are so 
alumni of this school. The Colum) 
Concert Bureau is another Paley chili 
born when he merged seven conc: 
management concerns into one, whi 
now represents about half the nation’ 
concert artists. 

“Radio reaches everywhere” is o 
of Mr. Paley’s own sayings, of whic 
he is acutely conscious. While he has 
taken canny advantage of the oppo 
tunity that fact offers, he has not fo 
gotten the obligations it entails. It is 
notable that the three most sacred “sa 
cred cows” at Columbia are non-co 
mercial. They are Columbi®’s Church 
of the Air; its New York-Philharmo: 
Symphony concerts; and the Colu 
bia School of the Air. This educatio 
al venture, heard five days a week 
during the school year, now becon 
a School of the Air for the Americas 
with Latin American networks added. 
The Mexican government is working 
on arrangements to’ bring it to Mexi 
can schoolrooms. 

Latin America is becoming slightly 
tired of our insistent, somewhat pa- 
tronizing “good neighborliness.” Th: 
new network is a good bet to help 
overcome this irritation over a push- 
ing friendship. For, as he showed in 
his whirlwind contract-signing tour, 
Paley is what the South Americans 
call simpatico, one who understands 
them and whom they understand. 

A veteran in his field, the mos! 
notable characteristic of this tal! 
brown-haired, kinetic figure is e 
thusiasm—one which runs from his 
work even to his hobbies. These in 
clude music, collecting modern ar! 
and photography. When he and \rs 
Paley (whom he married in 1932) 
built their New York home, it includ 
ed a special dark-room where he cou!d 
develop his own photographs. Enthu- 
siasm, above all, has marked the « 
reer of Bill Paley, who has long been 
leader in America’s youngest big i 
dustry. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Metropolitan Washington 

OW big is Washington? 1s it a 
| big big city, a small big city, or 
only a big small city? According to 

recent Census Bureau release if 
ranks as number eleven in population 
in the United States. Now, whether 
vou are Satisfied with that depends 
upon your definition of Washington. 
lf the term to you means the District 
of Columbia, then, well and good, the 
city boasts only 663,091 noses and 
stands in eleventh place after Pitts- 
burgh. But if you are the broad-mind- 
ed cosmopolitan sort of person to 
whom “metropolitan Washington” 
signifies the District, aided and abet- 
ted by numerous contiguous incorpor- 
ated and unincorporated areas then go 
ahead and “kick.” You have a right to. 
For the “metropolis” then includes 
907,816 men, women and children, and 
rears its Monument in sixth place be- 
tween Los Angeles and Cleveland. 





Court Building 


-YMALLEST passenger railroad in the 

‘ world is found in the subway be- 
tween the Senate Office Building and 
the Capitol. This one-railer is now 
operating under restrictions. It seems 
that tourist traffichad becomeso heavy 
that senators, for whom the line is in- 
tended, had to take back seats—figura- 
tively—during rush hours. Increased 
tourist travel naturally overcrowds 
all Capitol facilities for, without ex- 
ception, D. C. visitors from Coon Hol- 
low to Crow’s Nest explore the widest 
known building in the United States. 

However, another Washington struc- 
ture is attracting nearly as many tour- 
ists as the Capitel itself. Facing the 
east front of that building, its white- 
ness reflecting the sunlight in a blind- 
ing glare, stands the massive, yet beau- 
tiful, Supreme Court Building. Its clas- 
sic simplicity makes it perhaps the 
most impressive building in the city, 
barring the Memorial and the Ar- 
chives, 

The visitor approaching from the 
west is struck with the grandeur of 
the entrance. Climbing a short flight 
of steps flanked by candelabra, he 
finds himself on a great marble plaza 
adorned by two fountains and two 
bronze-based flagpoles. The portico, 
austere and dignified, is gained by two 
more entrance steps. On either side of 
these are imposing statues seated on 
enormous 45-ton blocks. On the left is 
a meditating female figure, “Contem- 
plation of Justice” (see cut); on the 
right is a powerful male symbolizing 
execution of the law. High overhead 
the sculptured triangular pediment 
is supported by twin rows of 
elaborately modeled Corinthian col- 
umns and shows the Goddess of Lib- 
erty flanked by eight symbolic figures. 
Beneath it is the inscription, “Equal 
Justice Under Law.” Entering the 





Acme 


High Court's 


great Memorial Hall, which leads to 
the Supreme Court chamber, the vis- 
itor passes two 3,000-pound bronze 
doors sculptured in bas-relief. As 
these are rolled away when the build- 
ing is open, they must be viewed when 
the building is closed or by special 
courtesy of the attendant. 

After seeing this structure, most vis- 
itors agree that it is one of the out- 
standing architectural attractions in 
Washington. 





River Dwellers 


6¢y7 HOPE the money’s a long time 
coming.” With that simple state- 
ment one river-man expressed the un- 
spoken prayer of every dweller in the 
little river community along the Poto- 
mac, above Key Bridge. For just as 
soon as a Federal appropriation is 
granted to carry out a projected im- 
provement program of the area, the 
community is to be evicted wholesale. 
The exodus has already begun. Little 
wonder, then, that these river people 
are hoping for Governmental red tape 
to delay action. 
More than 20 years old, and almost 


“Contemplation of Justice” 
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inaccessible except by water, the com- 
munity has been home to many of the 
dwellers since its pioneer days. To 
some it is also a place of business— 
boat renting and repairing, fish and 
bait selling. 

Last July,Canal Road (location of the 
community) received news en masse: 
a vacate notice in each mail box. 
Since that time, the usual river and 
railroad noises have been interspersed 
by those of hammer and crowbar as, 
one by one, the houseboats and shan- 
ties are dismantled and carried away. 
Most of the property is being salvaged, 
but in the wake of each departure 
youthful scavengers may be seen with 
their broken-down wagons collecting 
what appeals to their child’s fancy. 

It is moving time on the Potomac, 
but without jubilation, and the old 
river just rolls along unmindful of the 
cruel trick fate has played on the 
dwellers upon its peaceful banks. 

Sh = ae 


300,000th Phone 


N October, 1877, only 18 months after 

Alexander Graham Bell secured pat- 
ents on the telephone, the War De- 
partment had one of the new fangled 
contraptions installed in the office of 
the Army’s chief signal officer at Wash- 
ington, putting him in instant com- 
munication with Fort Myer, Va. That 
was the Capital’s first telephone. Re- 
cently the 300,000th District of Colum- 
bia phone was installed—in the same 
office that got No. 1 in 1877. Figured 
by population ratio, Washington is 
now third ranking city in telephone 
development, topped only by Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and San Francisco, Cal. 








Notes About Town 


F marriages are made in heaven, 

there was no rest there on Labor 
Day, judging from the number of mar- 
riage licenses issued here the previous 
week. The all-time one-day record 
of 88 appeared shaky before a close 
85... @ Of 14,911 persons employed 
by D. C. manufacturers in 1939, 3,192 
were women, but the ratio dropped 
considerably in the higher brackets 
alone .. eSince the unanjmous 
designation of Rep. John J. Cochran 
as acting House leader, the more than 
500 goals represented by the Capitol 
press galleries may become one. Rep. 
Cochran was himself once a news- 
paper reporter. 
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Calling All Cars 


S OUR article dn Highway Safety 
(page 3 of this issue) points out, 
automobile accidents on our defense- 


overloaded highways have increased 


sharply and deaths caused by this mod- 
ern Juggernaut are expected to reach 
a new high this year. (Over the Labor 
Day week-end more than 385 Amer- 
icans lost their lives in traffic acci- 
dents.) To halt the upward trend of 
accidents on our highways and in our 
defense factories, lest they seriously 
hamper our defense efforts, the Presi- 
dent and national safety leaders have 
inaugurated a nation-wide safety cam- 
paign. 

While there is not a driver in the 
United States, at least outside of the 
criminal class, who would willingly 
or purposely run down a human being, 
the facts are that motor vehicle deaths 
totaled 34,500 last year—an increase 
of more than 2,000 over the year be- 
fore. And now past the middle of the 
present year the National Safety Coun- 
cil warns us that we are heading for a 
new high record of 40,000 or more 
deaths. 

But perhaps the strangest thing—the 
most astonishing fact—is that we see 
these mounting. figures, that we read 
of almost daily traffic deaths in our 
local papers, and yet remain calm. We 
not only take for granted this terrible 
casualty list among ourselves, but we 
expect it to increase, and still do little 
more than shrug our shoulders. 

This senseless killing could be great- 
ly decreased, instead of increased, if 
we only had the will and determina- 
tion. How? There are many ways 
to help, and hundreds of safety rules 
are constant:, urged on us. But here 
is a simple and impressive answer in 
the form of a news story. The regis- 
trar of motor vehicles for Massachu- 
setts reported recently that his stale, 
for the first time in its motoring his- 
tory, had had “a deathless week” on 
the highways. He attributed this ac- 
complishment to his order limiting 
speed to 40 miles an hour (25 in thick- 
ly-settled areas), in a move to con- 
serve gasoline. 

Speed, of course, is not altogether to 
blame. But it is definitely true that 
going too fast is responsible for a great 
majority of our traffic deaths. There- 
fore, if we resolutely cut down driv- 
ing speed on both streets and high- 
ways—or were forced to do it—we 
should inevitably reduce accidents and 
deaths. 

It is up to all Americans to close 
ranks in this nation-wide safety cam- 





Bressler in The Washington Post 


Sharpening Up After a Busy Holiday 


paign. We must all become interested 
enough in saving American lives to 
sacrifice our liking for speed and 
carelessness. We must obey and en- 
force rules of slow, careful, alert driv- 
ing to save people—not wait until it 
is necessary to save something scarce, 
like gasoline. 

Or must our high-powered, stream- 
lined engines of death kill off genera- 
tions of Americans before we wake up? 


q 
Non-Defense Spending 


IRST duty of America right now 

is to arm quickly and adequately 
so that we can maintain our freedom 
and independence against all comers. 
But with billions (something like a 
billion dollars a month) being poured 
into defense preparations and with the 
continuous and mounting Federal defi- 
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cit,the state of the public finances cajj\, 
for sharp cuts in non-defense expend 
tures. 

In such a vast and hurried rearn 
ment program as this nation is now 
gaged in there are bound to be j 
stances of extravagance. But th: 
should no longer be any question 
Government spending as_ usual 
non-defense extravagance. Indeed. 
would be the height of folly for t 
nation to keep up the habit of rec: 
years of liberal spending in non- 
fense matters. Yet with one or | 
small exceptions, Congress this y: 
has increased appropriations all al 
the line. 

























































T IS not only not wise, but it is : 

fair for Congress and the Admin 
tration to load the American peo) 
down with heavy new taxes and at | 
same time spend their money free! 
for non-essentials, The new tax b 
(see page 5) is going to hit the pock: 
of every person living in America. It 
going to take from us a large part 
our earnings and we will be carryi 
these crushing financial burdens ma 
years hence. 

Many high officials, including t! 
President, have talked about possil|. 
non-defense savings. But it remain 
for the indefatigable Senator Harry | 
Byrd of Virginia to get something don: 
about it. At his instigation the Sena! 
Finance Committee has voted to as 
the Bureau of the Budget to indicat 
how savings in non-defense outlays o 
from one to two billion dollars cou! 
be effected. Also proposed by the Vii 
ginian is a Non-Defense Econom 
Committee, composed of the Secreta: 
of the Treasury, the Director of th: 
Budget and _ representatives of th: 
spending and taxing committees o 
both Houses of Cortgress. 

If these moves result in reducin 
non-defense spending by two or ev 
one billion dollars, it will mean muc! 
to all taxpayers. When they are a 
sured that there is no longer any ques 
tion of Government spending as usua 
or “business as usual,” they will b 
more willing to pay their share of th 
cost of guns, planes, tanks, ships 
bombs and jeeps. 








BY THE WAY— 








The country has been called on 
cut down on gas. Sounds like a gor 
move in more ways than one. 


The Germans are straining evei 
muscle to make the Russians fly befor 
the snow flies. 


ae 


If the wood supply in this count! 
ever dwindles to the scarcity poin 
some of our politicians can profitabl) 
put their heads together. 
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ANSWER IS— 


How many national holidays are ob- 


served in the U. S.? 


e If “national holiday” is to be in- 
terpreted as a holiday declared by the 
Federal Government, then the answer 
; “none,” for the legal declaration or 
observance of holidays is a matter en- 
tirely up to the state or territorial gov- 
ernment. Of the total number of legal 
or public holidays observed in various 
ortions of the U. S., only seven may 
be said to be “national” in the sense 
hat all 48 states concur in their ob- 
ervance, These are New Year’s Day, 
\Vashington’s Birthday, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
lhanksgiving (though not celebrated 
) the same day in each state), and 
(christmas. 





W hat are the corresponding velocities of 
ninds labeled in Weather Bureau forecasts 
calm,” “moderate,” “fresh,” and so on? 


e The Weather Bureau assigns its 
erms for wind velocity in accord- 
ince with the Beaufort wind scale, as 
follows: calm, less than 1 mile per 
iour; light, 1 to 7 m. p. h.; gentle, 8 to 
12; moderate, 13 to 18; fresh, 19 to 24; 
trong, 25 to 38; gale, 39 to 54; whole 
sale, 55 to 75; and hurricane, above 75 
Nn. p. h. 


W hat is the size and population of Iran? 


The area of Iran (formerly Persia) 
approximately 628,000 square miles, 
vast portion of which is desert.” A 
sovernment census taken March 1, 
1940, gave 540,087 as the population 
total of the 18 cities containing 15,000 
more inhabitants. The five fore- 
ost are: Tabriz, 219,000; Meshed, 
139,000; Shiraz, 119,000; Isfahan, 100,- 
00, and Hamadan, 99,000. No official 
‘timate of the nation’s total popula- 
on has been made since 1935 when 
the figure was set at 15,000,000, of 
hich 3,000,000 were said to be desert 
omads, 


Is there any use in collecting discarded 
old silk stockings for defense purposes? 


® The Textile Branch of OPM states 
at “silk fiber obtained from garnet- 
g or reclaiming the fiber from old 
\k hosiery has a very limited use, if 
1v, as a fabric for powder bags.” 
Silk waste,” which does not include 
d silk stockings, is a term for a raw 
\k by-product of the mills. 


7 * 2 


_ How many millionaires are there in the 
United States? 


e There is no source of informa- 
on on this question at the present 
ime because the government is con- 
erned with the annual income of an 
ndividual, not with his accumulated 
ealth. Preliminary returns to the 
iternal Revenue Bureau show that 






Word Origins 


Jackanapes: When Prime Min- 
ister Churchill referred to the “Ital- 
ian jackanapes” ruling Greece he 
did not go far a-field to find his 
epithet. The word “jackanapes,” 
usually applied to an impertinent or 
conceited fellow, was made up of 
Jack (monkey or ape), o’ (of) and 
Vapes, standing for Naples, in 
Italy. Hence, the literal meaning of 
jackanapes is “monkeys from Italy.” 


there are 43 individuals in the United 
States who had an income of a million 
dollars or over in 1940. 


* . . 
. 


W hat is the dividing line between Europe 
and Asia? 

e The Ural Mountains, extending 
from the Arctic Ocean southward to 
the Caspian Sea, are regarded as the 
separating line between Europe and 
Asia. 


* * 7 


How much salt does a person consume 
in a year? 


e The average American uses six 
pounds of salt a year to season the 
foods in his plate and he gets about as 
much more in his food which has been 
treated with salt during processing. 


* - * 


How many members of Congress are 
lawyers? 


e At the present time there are 251 
lawyers in the House of Representa- 
tives and 52 in the Senate. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Nickname—“Coyote.” 
Motto—Under God the People 
State Flower—Pasque Flower. 
Area—77,615 sq. mi. (14th in rank). 
Population—642,961 (37th in rank; 

8.4 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 
IHiteracy—Whole state, 1.2 per cent. 
Wealth (estimated) — $1,711,000,000 

($2,473 per capita). 

Settled—1794. 
Entered Union—1889. 
Capital—Pierre (Pop. 4,322). 


tule. 


Largest City—Sioux Falls (Pop. 
40,832). 
Government — Legislature consists 


of a senate of 35 members and a house 
of representatives of 75 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and two representatives. 

Governor — Harlan J. Bushfield 
(Rep.); term, two years; salary, $3,000. 

Products—Corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, fruits, dairy products, poultry, 
gold, silver, lead and baser metals. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Republicans polled 176,405 votes 
and Democrats 130,929. Electoral vote 
~Republican 4. 


[Readers desiring more information about Sout) 
Dakota may obtain it by writing to A. H. Pankow 
Publicity Director, State Highway Commission, Pierre 
South Dakota.—-Ed.] 














DONT 
WAIT! 


MAKE THIS BAKING 
DISCOVERY NOW! 


Tak about simplifying bread bak 





ing— Maca Yeast certainly does it! 


But that isn’t all. Maca gives bread 


and rolls the rich, old-fashioned 


flavor that everyone loves! 


This new, fast-acting, granular yeast 
doesn’t require refrigeration. It keeps 


on your pantry shelf. So you can set in 


a handy supply. Then any time yo 


u 


want to bake, you merely stir Maca in 
lukewarm water and it’s ready to go to 
work. It’s easy as that! No fuss, muss, 
bother or “fixing.” No special trips to 
the store—the most convenient yeast 


you've ever tried! 


Thousands of women are winnin 
compliments with their Maca-mad 


5 
e 


bread and rolls. It won’t take Maca long 
to win your praises either. Once you 
discover how convenient it is to use— 
and what grand flavor it gives to bak- 
ings, Maca Yeast will become your fa- 


vorite. Get it at your 
grocér’s. Or 
send coupon. 


Dated For 
Your Protection 


ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
NORTHWESTERN Yeast Co. 

1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me Free, a full-size pack- 
age of Maca Yeast. 


Name —e 


Address 


City County o aie 


Wa cr ms ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Tomato Marmalade 


Here is a delicious spread that will 
be enjoyed this winter. Peel four 
quarts ripe tomatoes and slice them 
thinly. Then cut six lemons length- 
wise into shoe-string slices. Place the 
tomatoes and lemons with one cup 
raisins in a saucepan, alternating them 
in layers with a layer of sugar in be- 
tween (takes about four pounds su- 
gar). Cook rapidly for one hour, then 
simmer until mixture reaches marma- 
lade consistency. Place in sterilized 
jars and seal while hot. 


Honey Cake 


Honey cakes and cookies remain 
moist a long time. So try one for your 
next family treat. 

© Ingredients: Three-fourths cup 
honey, three-fourths cup shortening, 
three-fourths cup sugar, four eggs, two 
cups flour, and one-half teaspoon each 
of ginger, soda and cinnamon. 

@ Directions: Cream _ shortening 
and sugar. Add honey (strained) and 
well-beaten egg yolks. Sift flour with 
ginger, cinnamon and soda and add 
to honey mixture. Fold in stiffly-beat- 
en egg whites, and add chopped nuts 








340—This shirtwaister is full of new ideas ...a 
deep V-neck, oval yoke and slenderizing twin panels 
in the skirt. Sizes 16 to 20 and 34 to 46. Size 36, 2%4 
yards 54 inch fabric. 


9759—This morning mode sports a flattering col- 
lar; a slimming center panel with novel crossed-over 
bodice sections. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 3%, yards 
35 inch fabric. 


9750—Begin the day right in this gay cotton frock 
with clever details. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. 
Size 16, 35, yards 35 inch fabric. 


9763—Smartness comes in two-piece fashion this 
season. This style can be easily made, for chic wear 
to many occasions Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 
Size 16. 3', yards 54 inch fabric. 


tb bom 


—if desired. Beat five minutes, pour 
into warm baking tin and bake in 
moderate oven for one hour. Use plain 
or with suitable icing. 


Food Shifts 


Americans eat about the same total 
quantity of food now as they did 30 
years ago. But, according to the Agri- 
culture Department’s Bureau of Home 
Economics, the composition of their 
diet has changed. Consumption of 
wheat and other cereals, potatoes and 
apples, veal, beef and tea has declined. 
But consumption of vegetables (other 
than potatoes), citrus fruits, sugar, 
poultry, eggs, milk, manufactured 
dairy products (especially ice cream), 
edible fats and oils, cocoa, chocolate 
and coffee has increased. While con- 
sumption of lamb and mutton, pork 
and lard, butter and sweet potatoes 
has varied during this period, the gen- 
eral level of consumption of those 
products has not changed greatly. 


Melon And Preserves 


Another tasty addition to the pre- 
serves and jelly shelf is watermelon 
rind preserves. For a trial batch, se- 


Make-Thrift Ideas 


4702—For working or entertaining hours, this pat- 
tern gives you two lovely styles, both with non-slip 
straps. Sizes small, medium, large and extra large. 
Small size, view A, 1°4 yards 35 inch fabric and 5, 
vard contrast; view B, 2%, yards. 








9761—Both versions of this new peasant mode are 
lovely for little girls. See the full skirt and the snug 
waistband. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 10, all one, 25, yards 
35 inch fabric and 5, yard for bands; other view, 1%, 
yards 54 inch fabric for skirt and 1'4 yards 35 inch 
for bodice 








9750 
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lect melons with thick rinds. Pee} oj 
all green and red portions, using on} 
the white part of the rind. Dice ayy; 
soak in mild salt water over-nigi 
(one-half cup salt to one gallon of \ 
ter). Remove from salt water and 
cook in clear water for about 30 mi: 
utes, or until tender. Then drain we! 

For four pounds of melon rind mak: 
a sirup of nine cups sugar, eight cu) 
water, four sliced lemons and fo; 
teaspoons broken stick cinnamon, 
four teaspoons cloves (spices tied i) 
cheesecloth bag). Boil the sirup and 
spices for five minutes. Then add 
melon rind and cook until rind 
squares are transparent and clea: 
Finally, remove spice bag and sea! 
in sterilized jars. 


Week’s Hints 


q A coat of furniture polish on in- 
terior window-sills makes their clean- 
ing easier. 





@ Meats cooked at low tempera 
tures not only save fuel, but they are 
not overcooked, and for that reaso; 
are tender and juicy. 


Gg A damp cloth placed around « 
head of lettuce will keep it fresh and 
crisp. 


g@ For quickbread variety, drop 
pitted date in the middle of each muf- 
fin after the batter has been placed 
in the muffin pan. 































Price of patterns 154 
(in coins) each. The 
Fall - Winter Fashion 
Book is 15 cents—and 
only 10 cents when 
ordered with a pattern. 
Address the PAT H- 
FINDER Pattern De- 
partment, 243 West 
gg Street, New York, 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Preventing Warp 


Bulged table tops, sticking wooden 
drawers, and warped ironing boards 
ire familiar household problems. 
Wood experts of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice explain that in hot and humid 
weather raw wood swells from ab- 
sorbing moisture from the air. To 
help prevent this trouble, they advise 
closing the pores of the wood with 
4 coat. or two of varnish or other 
noisture -resistant finish.” But the 
arnishing must be done while the 





Needle Designs ——— 


Home Decorations at Budget Cost 


7612—Colerful baskets of flowers are quickly em- 
dered on your bedspread, a tea-cloth, towels or 
fs The easy stitchery goes fast Number con- 
full details. 
2908—This lovely rug is made entirely of diamonds, 
cheted in four strands of string A colorful touch 
for your bedroom! Number contains full details. 















Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Com- 
plete instructions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 









wood is dry; it is not a rainy day job. 
Apply the varnish to all sides of 
drawers, inside and out, and to the un- 
derside of tables that have been left 
unfinished. Wooden ironing boards 
are especially likely to warp from 
moisture, which is aggravated by the 
heat from ironing. Thus, to prevent 
the board’s warping and _ splitting, 
cover all sides of it before padding. 





Closet Papers 


Walls of clothes closets may now be 
decorated with wallpaper to simulate 
solid wood paneling. Several new 
types of cedarwood wallpaper have 
recently been introduced by manufac- 
iurers of wallpaper. These new pa- 
pers are made of real cedarwood and 
give off the delightful odor of cedar. 
Only by close inspection can they be 
distinguished from solid wood. And 
they cost about the same to apply as 
do other wallpapers in the better 
grades, 

SST ee Sew as 


Floors & Fuel 


Going to the bottom of farmhouse 
fuel consumption problems, Uncle 
Sam has made some interesting dis- 
coveries and is now making some 
definite recommendations to the own- 
ers of thousands of farmhouses which 
have wood floors and are set on piers. 
In brief, engineers of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, in work carried on in Georgia in 
cooperation with the State University, 
have found there are simple ways of 
making this type of house more com- 
fortable in winter on less fuel. 

One way to keep wind from blow- 
ing under the floor and cut fuel con 
sumption 12 to 19 per cent is te put 
curtain walls between the piers. An- 
other way is to put insulation material 
between the sleepers or joists and lay 
a new floor over the old one. Still 
another way, the engineers found, is 
to do away with piers and use con- 
crete-slab floors on gravel fills. While 
the latter method makes houses more 
comfortable in winter, concrete floors 
cool more slowly at night in summer. 


Briefs 


@ Regular inspection of the home 
will prevent injuries due to falling 
bricks, stone trimmings or other ma- 
terials loosened through age or 
weather. 


g When possible, kitchen windows 
should be located over the sink or 
the sink under a window so a view is 
available. 


q Now, before frost, fall rains and 
winter storms set in, is the time to 
consider the tightness of roof, flash- 
ings, windows, doors, or wherever Old 
Man Winter might pry an entry into 
the house. 





.. 7. Then pat or roll to a thickness 


of about |/ inch. Cut with floured biscuit cutter 


. 8. Place biscuits on ungreased baking sheet. 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 


Bake in hot oven, about 475° F., 12-15 minutes. 


NOTE: If sour milk is not available, add to 


about 30 seconds, using the palm of the hand and 
34, cup of sweet milk one tablespoon of vin- 


egar (preferably white vinegar as it makes a 
whiter biscuit), or one tablespoon of lemon 
juice. Mix well, and use in place of sour milk. 


finger tips . 


4. Then 


.. 3. Make a well in the center 
stir to make a soft dough as quickly as possible, 
using a fork. Add remainder of liquid if neces- 


of the mixture and turn in the sour milk or but- 
.. 5. As soon as the flour has been gathered 


termilk all at once, reserving about 1 tablespoon 
together, turn the dough onto a floured board. 


baking soda and salt...2. Using the finger tips or 
a pastry blender, rub or cut shortening into the 
dry ingredients until the mixture resembles 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again with the 


of the liquid, as it may not be required... 


coarse corn meal. 


sary. 
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The dough should be stiff but soft to the touch 


10 Cedar Street, New York 


and not sticky ... 6. Knead the dough lightly for 


All spoon measurements level 


_ 
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@ Send for 
FREE BOOK 


describing uses 
of Baking Soda, 
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ARM & HAMMER °® COW BRAND BAKING SODA BISCUITS 
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18 
HIGHWAY SAFETY— 


(Continued from page 4) 


the same thing goes for pedestrians. 

At present students in 8,000 high 
schools and 32 colleges throughout the 
country are learning “sportsmanlike 
driving” in classrooms (minimum of 
20 hours) and at the controls (mini- 
mum of eight hours) of dual-control 
training cars assigned by the AAA, or 
standard single-control cars. Last 
year 500,000 high school students re- 
ceived traffic instruction as part of 
their high school education. Numbers 
of tests have proved the success of 
this training. 

For instance, at Pennsylvania State 
College a comparison was made of the 
accident records of 250 drivers train- 
ed this way and an “untrained” group 
of 250 selected at random among driv- 
ers of the same age and approximate- 
ly the same driving experience. Penn- 
sylvania Motor Police kept accurate 
driving records for the two groups for 
1936, 1937, and 1938. Result: the train- 
ed group had been involved in five 
accidents, for two of which they were 
held legally responsible, and in NONE 
of which was anyone injured; the “un- 
trained” group had 13 accidents, for 
nine of which they were deemed legal- 
ly responsible, and in which ELEVEN 
persons were injured. 

The basic principle of these courses 
is to drill persons in safe-driving prac- 
tice behind the wheel so thoroughly 
that it becomes well nigh impossible 
for them to make the mistakes which 
result in accident. (Notice that we 
did not say “cause” accidents.) Much 
of the traffic training is devoted to 
showing students how to avoid the 
accident someone else is apparently 
trying so hard to bring about. These 
courses stress ALERTNESS, CONSID- 
ERATION FOR OTHERS, and WISE 
CHOICE OF SPEED as the “three 
major keys to sound driving,” and 
stress these “six basic practices”: 


_ 


-. Develop skill in your control of car. 
2, Learn what you can expect of your 
car. 
3. Avoid taking foolish chances. 





Ford Safe Driving Champs: Karr (left), Miss Borman (right) 


4, Have regard 
for the rights of 
other highway 
users. 

5. Signal your 
intentions to all 
persons who may 
be affected’ by 
your acts. 

6. Watch for 
the mistakes of 
other persons 
and do what you 
can to compen- 
sate for them. 


There are 
hundreds of 
safe - driving 
hints which are 
helpful, but 
merely commit- 
ting them to 
memory is not 
enough, say the 
experts, Drivers 
must be condi- 
tioned by actual 
experience. The hints must become 
habits. Because so many drivers have 
been improperly conditioned from the 
start, a number of companies now pre- 
fer to hire as truck drivers men who 
have never driven a car, and then 
train them themselves. Some have 
tested the system by comparing the 
traffic records of the “experienced” 
with those of the “taught” drivers, 
only to find that the latter have con- 
sistently less accidents than the 
former. 

In recent years a number of clubs 
have been formed for the purpose of 
reducing the highway accident toll by 
encouraging safe driving. Notable 
among these is the Ford Good Drivers 
League, from which anyone upon ap- 
plication for membership may receive 
an excellent book entitled “How to 
Beeome a Skilled Driver.” The League 
conducts state and national contests in 
safe and skillful driving, with scholar- 
ships, trophies, all-expense trips, and 
cash awards for the winners. Recent- 
ly 98 contestants from each state in 
the union and the District of Colum- 
bia took part in the finals at Detroit, 
where they were the guests of Presi- 
dent Edsel Ford. 
Winner of the 
girls’ champion- 
ship was Miss 
Patricia Bo r- 
man of Chi- 
cago; of the 
boys’, Kenneth 
R. Karr, of Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Last year’s 
League mem- 
bers numbered 
55,000 girls and 
boys of high 
schoo] age. This 
year’s enroll- 
ment includes 
170,000 in this 
age group. 

Traffic train- 
ing means pe- 
destrian  train- 
ing too. Pedes- 
trian accidents 


International 


Rain Blurred Windshields and Slick Streets Did This 
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killed 12,500 persons last year—almo 
two-fifths of the motor vehicle tota 
Here again schools are doing the be 
training job. In the five to 14 yea 
age group served by and trained 
School Safety Patrols there has been 
reduction of approximately one-third 
in the traffic death rate during the pas 
18 years—an accomplishment of whic! 
no other age group can boast, and fo 
which the School Safety Patrols d 
serve a substantial share of credil 
Unfortunately, however, the admirab! 
18-year record of this age group sul 
fered a startling reversal during th 
past year. In 1940 the motor vehic! 
death rate for school children 
10 per cent—the largest increase | 
corded for any age group for the 12 
month period. 

Studies of motor vehicle accident: 
involving pedestrians have brought o1 
this striking fact: that the death rat: 
for adults in this group is 11 times a 
high among those who do not kno. 
how to drive a car as among those wh 
do. Other facts: 75 out of every 100 
pedestrians struck at intersections ar 
hit while taking the first three steps 
from the curb; two-thirds of all pe 
destrians killed were committing « 
violation or engaged in some obvious 
ly unsafe act; one out of every si 
adult pedestrians killed had _ bee: 
drinking (in the case of motorists in 
volved in fatal accidents the “had-been 
drinking” category claims one out o! 
nine). Safety engineers advocate tha! 
all parents teach their children th: 
following eight rules for safe use 
the streets: 





ros 


( 


1. Cross only at corners. 

2. Look! Be sure the way is clear lx 
fore you cross. 

3. Walk—NOT 
streets, 

4, Keep out from between parked cai 


RU N—siraight 


acro 


5. Obey police officers, school safet 
patrolmen, and signals. 

6. Piay away from traffic. 

7. Be doubly alert on slippery stree' 


8. Walk on the left side of highways 
facing traffic (where there is no sidewalk 






In rural areas and small towns pe 
destrian deaths increased 43 per cei! 
in the past year—they totaled 4,400 O01 
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the open road during 1940. Authori- 
ties point out that many of those kill- 
ed after dark might not have been 
struck had they worn light clothing, 
carried a handkerchief, or even a 
newspaper. On the open road at night 
a pedestrian wearing dark clothing is 
all but invisible to a motorist at 100 
feet, while he can be seen fairly easily 
at that distance carrying a white hand- 
kerchief, and in light clothing is clear- 
ly visible up to 200 feet or more. 

In general, the present nation-wide 
safety drive, like those of the past 
few years, except on a much larger 
scale, will hammer away at the three 
“E’s” — Engineering, Education, En- 
forcement. A conscientious three-point 
campaign of this nature has never fail- 
ed to reduce markedly the motor ve- 
hicle accident rate of the locality in- 
volved. 

A few weeks ago leaders at the 
fourth National Institute of Traffic 
Safety, held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, pointed out that to halt the 
upward trend of highway accidents it 






Beware of Holidays! 
A S PART of its gigantic campaign 


for motor vehicle safety, the 
National Safety Council has issued 
special warnings to motorists and 
pedestrians to take extra precaution 
on highways during week-ends and 
holidays. Council statisticians re- 
port that traffic fatalities on normal 
summer days are: Friday (6 p. m. 
to midnight) 40; Saturday, 150; 
Sunday, 145; Monday, 85. These 
figures are doubled and trebled on 
holidays. Motor vehicle deaths for 
the three-day Labor Day celebration 
this year, despite all warnings and 
extra police precautions in every 
state, reached the total of 385, a 
heavy tribute in lives. 











will be necessary to have broader state 
programs, based on research and aim- 
ed at eliminating the technical causes 
of accidents, together with “a wider 
public awareness of the need for a 


better attitude among drivers.” Excel- 
lent work in this respect is being car- 
ried out by the Automotive Safety 
Council, of which Studebaker’s Paul 
G. Hoffman is president. 

Limitations of space do not permit 
an enumeration of the many engineer- 
ing controls which are daily con- 
tributing to the greater safety of mo- 
lorists and pedestrians alike. Nor is 
there room to mention the increasing- 
ly fine results achieved in this respect 
by better traffic laws and more intelli- 
gent enforcement of them. 

But the middle “E” of the three 
“E’s”—Education—is one every man 
and woman, boy and girl in America 
can and must concentrate upon in the 
ensuing nation-wide safety campaign 
and always, if the U. S. A. is to be 
saved from the Juggernaut of her own 
contrivance. Forty thousand lives a 
year, 1,400,000 mutilated half-lives— 
these are the human stakes. They 
must be won! 


[Cover Picture by Acme] 











EDUCATION 


School Enrollment 


There will be 160,000 fewer names to 
pronounce when the roll is called in 
classrooms throughout the U. S. this 
month, according to an estimate by the 
United States Office of Education. En- 
rollment will have declined from last 
term’s 31,726,000 to a predicted 31,566,- 
000—largest drop ever recorded in 
America’s school population. 

Officials ascribe this decrease to the 
low birth rate of the 1930-’38 depres- 
sion era, a factor which has not yet 
affected the high school and college 
census. High school enrollment for the 
1940-41 year is expected to reach 
7,334,000, an increase of 100,000, and 
college rolls to total 1,450,000, a rise 
of 25,000. But elementary school reg- 
istration will fall 210,000 below last 
season’s 20,917,000, and kindergarten 
enrollment will decline 15,000 from 
last year’s total of 640,000. 


—————_—__=9nEe————— 


School Buses 


Our once familiar little red school- 
house is fast disappearing from the 
American scege. On an average, 3,160 
of these of. room, one - teacher 
schools are abandoned each year in 
favor of consolidated units, which of- 
fer more training advantages for pu- 
pils ir the elementary grades.  Be- 
cause these larger schools must draw 
their children from greater areas, this 
has involved state legislatures in many 
public transportation problems. Some 
idea of the scope of this problem may 
be gained from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation estimate that 4,600,000 boys and 
girls will be transported to and from 
school this year. 

A number of new statutes dealing 
with this matter were passed by state 
law-makers convened during 1941. 
The State of Washington, for instance, 
made it mandatory for all school 
boards providing transportation to 
public schoo! children to offer the 
same facilities to pupils of private or 
parochial schools. A similar statute 
has been passed in recent years by 
aboutadozen states. Nebraska requires 
boards of education to furnish door- 
to-door transportation to the handi- 
capped. Arkansas forbids the driving 
of school buses by anyone under 21. 
New York, Vermont, and several other 
states empower their schoo] boards to 
organize safety patrols. 








~~ 
Briefs 
q@ By providing part - time jobs, 


the National Youth Administration 
will enable 450,000 students to con- 
tinue their education during the 1941- 
42 academic year. 


q A detailed program for the educa- 
tion of a million aliens (one-fifth of 
the total number in the United States) 
in the privileges and obligations of 
American citizenship has been drawn 
up by educators and Federal officials. 
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$100 A MONTH INSURES 
ENTIRE FAMILY FOR AS 
MUCH AS $4266.00 


New Life Insurance Policy Includes 
from 2 to 6 Men, Women or Children, 
Ages 1-65, without Medical Examination 


Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., a strong progressive 
company, with over $10,000,000.00 of life 
insurance in force offers this new policy 
computed on a legal reserve basis that in- 
sures from two to six members of a family 
without medical examination. 

With this new policy, costing a total of 
only $1.00 a month, an average family of 
five persons is insured for $1,422.00 for 
natural or ordinary death. If death is 
caused by auto accident, the insurance 
doubles, paying $2,844.00. And travel ac- 
cidental death pays triple, or a total of 
$4,266.00. Thus, the entire family is fully 
insured for death from any cause. 

Parents purchasing policy can include 
children and grandchildren even though 
they do not live in the same home, Chil- 
dren can include parents, and in-laws in 
policy. Men, women and children from 1 
to 65 accepted without medical examina- 
tion anywhere in U.S. A. Prompt payment 
of claims guaranteed. Get policy for FREE 
INSPECTION, Send no money. No agent 
will call—policy sold only by mail. Just 
write Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
Guarantee Insurance Bidg., Dept. 32-3, Hammond, Ind. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, holds false teeth more firm- 
lv. To eat and talk in more comfort, 
just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor,” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 





Special Low Rates 
To Schools 

In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
31.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 
plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 


five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom, 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 5&5 or more to one address 
See what : 
5 copies for 20 weeks 
5 10 copies for 10 weeks 


- 


20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 


100 copies for 1 week 
will buy 


Sample Copies One Week Free 
For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
aleoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum service at a minimum 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Generals and Generalship (The Mac- 
millan Co., 50c)—Recently there has 
been so much conflicting talk about 
the qualities the successful Army man 
should have that Gen. Sir Archibald 
Wavell’s lectures on “Generals and 
Géneralship,” delivered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, should prove valu- 
able counsel. Having reached the top 
of the army |adder himself, Britain's 
brilliant general knows whereof he 
speaks in his discussion of these sub- 
jects: the qualities essential to general- 
ship; the general and his troops; and 
the general and the statesmen who 
directs him. Above all, he maintains, 
army leaders should not be fettered by 
petty political bickerings. The book- 
let is only 39 pages long, but it is 
potent reading. 





. . * 


My New Order (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, $1.89) —“Mein Kampf,” the Nazi 
Koran, is such excellent anti-Nazi 
propaganda that another volume of 
Adolf Hitler’s talks has been carefully 
compiled and edited by the French 
journalist, Raoul de Roussy de Sales. 
Hitler’s first speech, delivered in Mu- 
nich April 12, 1922, carried the same 
note of fanaticism and glory of war as 
the last speech included in the book, 
Hitler’s declaration of war against 
the USSR on June 22, 1941. M. de 
Sales has arranged the speeches in 
chronological order, adding such ex- 
planatory notes as are necessary to 
the understanding of the text. In “My 
New Order” Hitler himself writes his 
own story of his colossal conceit. 


* * 7 


Road of a Naturalist (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., $3)—The more abundant life 
emanates from the life values of na- 
ture, not from the ephemeral values of 
material things. America agrees, and 
so Donald Culross Peattie has millions 
of receptive readers for his auto- 
biography of a naturalist. Most of his 
book is packed with his scientific stud- 
ies and uncanny observations of plant 
and anima! life, with particular em- 
phasis on the spell of the stark Mojave 
desert in California. He also wrestles 
with the question: “Of what use is the 
naturalist in a world armed to the 
teeth in a total war effort?” His an- 
swer to this pertinent question will be 
worth reading. 

Animals Through the Year (Rand, 
McNally and Co., $2)—There are few 
eight-year-olds who aren’t curious 
about the wild inhabitants of the 
woods. This curiosity can be satisfied 
and supplemented with some worth- 
while knowledge about 20 North Amer- 
ican animals in this little book by 
Margaret Waring Buck. The living 
habits of our woodland neighbors are 
described at each of the four seasons 
of the year, with a special index ar- 
ranged for those who wish to read con- 
secutively the life history of the deer 
or the bear. The author has written 























Miss Davis Plays Sinister Schemer 


“Animals Through the Year” in simple 
language, giving only the most salient 
facts about each animal. The type is 
very large, and, best of all, there are 
many drawings and pictures sure to 
fascinate the juvenile reader. 





HOBBIES 





HERE are, no doubt, many readers 

of “Hobbies” who have never col- 
lected anything except old shoes. For 
them, now is the time to begin riding 
a hobby because the first snow will 
soon by flying, and everyone will be 
indoors more. Besides, a hobby can 
be a real source of pleasure, and the 
pleasures add up as the hobby grows. 
Here are some suggestions: 

Remember the old-time shaving 
mug? There may be several around 
the old family home. Wash ’em up 
and use them for cigarette containers 
for your company. Your guests will 
like them, and so will you. 

For hobbyists there is a silver lining 
in the recent two-year anniversary of 
the war. The various war-relief and 
special committee buttons are being 
issued faster than ever. Why not 
make this month the anniversary of 
the start of your collection of war- 
time pins? 

And a word to college freshmen in 
the midst of packing for the first year 
away from home. A collection of 
pennants from colleges, arnfy posts, 
national parks, etc., will make your 
new room at the “dorm” a cheery 
place to live in right from the start. 
By soliciting the aid of neighbors, 
friends, and relatives you should have 
a dandy collection in a few days. 


- * * 


Mrs. Arthur C. Butler of West Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., keeps “an eagle eye 
peeled” for postmarks. Of her hobby 
Mrs. Butler says, “It is surprising the 
odd and unusual names one runs 
across, such as Sleepy Eye, Mian., 
Angels Camp, Cal., Coon Valley, Wis., 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., Shinglehouse, 
Pa., Tombstone, Ariz., etc.” 
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PATHFINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


The Little Foxes (RKO)—Althoug 
this is not the type of movie that \ 
have wide audience appeal, for tho 
who like acrid sarcasm and cynics 
people, it is a must-see. Taken fro 
Lillian Hellman’s sophisticated sta 
production, the movie adaptation 
even superior to its prototype. Th 
story is built around the second gen 
ation of a carpet-bagger’s fami! 
These 1900 pseudo-Southerners ha 
a mania for money that eclipses a! 
their human relationships. The mo 
sinister and scheming of this malicioi 
family is Regina Hubbard, played b 
Bette Davis. Grouped around Miss Ds 
vis is an array of fine actors: Herbe: 
Marshall, Charles Dingle and Ca 
Benton Reid. 











* * * 


Dive Bomber (Warner Bros.)—Th 
is a straight-from-the-shoulder story o 
the U. S. naval air-force and the dox 
tors who “keep ’em flying.” = Err: 
Flynn, as a brilliant, but smart-alec 
flight surgeon, enters the naval ai 
unit to experiment with occupationa 
diseases. His know-it-all attitude 
resented by Ralph Bellamy, a scienti: 
who is grounded in his over-enthusi 
asm to experiment on “human guin 
pigs,” and Fred MacMurray and Regi 
Toomey, two old-line pilots who ar 
openly hostile to all medicos. Th: 
photography is marvelous—and it i 
in technicolor. 


* * . 


Life Begins for Andy Hardy (MGM 
—After seeing “Life Begins for And\ 
Hardy,” his fans will be relieved to 
learn, along with his parents, that hi 
decides to go to college. Possessed of 
a high school diploma and a bright 
new roadster, “Today I Am a Man 
Hardy sets out to take New York. Nev 
York takes him. He is miserable o: 
his $10 a week wage, and falls victi 
to a Big Town gold-digger. Gettin 
wise to himself, Andy decides Dad’ 
right about college. Mickey Roone, 
portrays Andy as growing up, but no! 
grown up. Two newcomers almos! 
outshine the other old Hardy regulars 
They are Patricia Dane, the littk 
know-it-all New Yo’ker, and Ray M: 
Donald, the lad of the twinkling toes 


* * * 


Whistling in the Dark (MGM)—I 
the screen’s search for comics to mak‘ 
the fans come to the show and forge! 
the war, Hollywood has come upo 
a new funny man. His name is Red 
Skelton, and his broad humor gets 
real workout in Red’s first film,“Whis 
tling in the Dark.” Red is cast as “Th 
Fox,” a radio sleuth who thinks up 
perfect murder a week. A racketee 
ing cult leader (Conrad Veidt) decid 
he can use such a fellow, and pro 
ceeds to kidnap him, his girl friend 
(Ann Rutherford), and his sponsor’ 
daughter (Virginia Grey). In the cult’ 
hideout, the fast-thinking radio-ma' 
turns the film into a riot, It’s non- 
sense, but it’s good. 
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On National Affairs 

Should Hitler and his gang ever attempt 
to invade the Bunker Hill district they 
would receive a reception just as hot as 
was given by our forefathers to the enemy 
in 1775. .Unele Sam is proud of our new 
(rmy and we stand together with 
them in the cause of liberty and justice. 
Let us pray to God our boys will not see 

ervice, for they are already under a 

rain, as well as our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the command- 
er-in-chief over all Perhaps no na- 
tional executive ever has had the trials in 
Washington that he has had. 

George A. Nelson 
Charlestown, Mass. 

There are still those among us who still 
doubt the good reason for our giving aid 
to England. They say they have not 

gotten the American revolution. Can- 

ot we, in nearly 165 years, forget, when 
England, in less than 100, forgot our 
tubbornness to drink her tea? She came 
to the assistance of the victims of the 

reat Chicago fire in 1871, and Oct. 8, 
this year, is the seventieth anniversary of 
that catastrophe, lest we forget. 

Portia Deming Lippitt 
Duluth, Minn. 


How doth democracy democ! In order 


to conserve materials for defense, the Gov- 


ernment passes laws by which thousands 
of workers are thrown out of employment 
with no voice in the matter), but those 
engaged on defense projects cannot be 
ompelled to work. How farcical! And 

the war advocates have their way our 
boys will be sent to freeze in Russia or 
» die of thirst in Africa, while the Cana- 
ians cannot, by law, be conscripted. 1! 
do not remember the answer to your puz- 
le question, “Which is the sucker state?” 
but the whole world knows which is the 


icker nation. 
J. F. Wood 
Baltimore, Md. 


Selfishness in a | Crisis 


France had butter and cannon; Ger- 
many had cannon and no butter. The 
warning is plain. Are patriotic citizens 
going to allow the profiteers and labor 
unions to follow the example of France? 
Or are we going to follow the example of 
the drafted boys and show the same de- 
votion they do, and undergo the sacrifices 
which, alone, can save us from disaster 
that awaits us? Profiteering by anybody 
is a synonym of treason in this hour of 
national peril. 

P. A. Lawrence 
Gentry, Ark. 


> ncaa 
| wish to clarify a few things for Mr. 
Warren §. Wood, whose letter appeared in 
‘Readers Write” of the Aug. 16 issue of 
PATHFINDER—regarding the functions 
a Labor Union. Union laws are not 
ade by the head of a union, but by the 
iembers themselves. No law can pass 
nless it receives a vote from the ma- 
ority of members, and it is only given to 
he head of the union to see that the 
Wishes of the members are carried out 
Union members are free to express 
pinions, vote, and live as are all citizens 
f these United States. We as citizens of 
he U. S. expect to be taxed in order to 
ontribute to the support-of government. 
S members of organized labor we must 
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expect to be taxed in order to contribute 
to the continuation of that organization. 

Ruth Urbanus 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Guest Editorials 
In PATHFINDER of Aug. 23 you have 
given me, for the first time, the full name 
of that fine liberal journalist who closes 
his talks with “thanks for listening.” 1 


have admired “Baukhage Talking,” and 
now, thanks to you, I have seen his pic- 
ture and know that he is Hilmar Robert 


Baukhage. Baukhage’s sermon, “America 
Has a Choice,” is one of the finest edi- 
torials on democracy vs. totalitarianism 
that I've read in many a month. 

Dr. Eli W. Goldstein 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Baukhage’s guest editorial for Aug. 23 
is very fine, but his Latin is a bit mixed, 
Should it not be novis rebus studeo or 
novas res cupto? 

L. W. Kling 
Rock Island, Ill. 


* * 


Your Aug. 16 issue of PATHFINDER 
gladdened my heart. The guest editorial 
by Barend H. Kroeze was fine, and I judge 
he, like Dwight H. Green, not only loves 
his country but also loves and fears God. 
We should be thankful and proud we have 
such men 

W. F. Park 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Right Ideals for Youth 


During the last century man has dis- 
covered and developed many powerful 
forces that were intended to benefit and 
prolong a happy life for man here on 
earth, but now a large party of humanity 
is using those forces to destroy the lives 
and works of others . Therefore, since 
we have in the past neglected the moral 
and spiritual ideals we should have im- 
bedded in our youth, the boys and girls 
of today should be taught the right 
ideals. This is the most effective way to 
make the future “safe for society.” 

J. H. Howard 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
Right par Weng 
In “Rhyme and Reason” the following 
axiom was found, “Some people are so 
painfully good that they would rather be 
right than be pleasant.” Every true man 
or woman would always rather be right 


than anything else. Right has for its 
associates, justice, honor, purity, and 
truth, which ‘have all the elements of 


pleasantness. Wrong is always, in the 
end, bitter and unpleasant. Is this Hitler- 
ian philosophy, “Do evil that good may 
come?” It seems nonsense to this writer 
to intimate that anyone has to be wrong 
to be pleasant or that anyone can be 
“painfully good” to another unless that 
other individual has questionable moral 
standards. 

Dr. Thomas E. Pool 
Ohio 

“Them’s My Senthaents, Too” 

I would like to say to Hollister Sage 
of North Woodbury, Conn., “Them’s my 
sentiments, too.” As soon as we are 
through reading PATHFINDER it is pass- 
ed on to those who would have to do 
without it otherwise. 


Rose S. Anderson 


Cincinnati, 


Enola, Neb. 
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STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
About h mo Of 3 PRICE 
asiest Terms 
yy a Week 
All models = 70 rebuilt ofee new, 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTE 
No Money Down—10 Day Trial 
Send for FREE price smashing liter- 
ature in colors. Shows all models. See 


our literature before you buy. SENO Cone ee 106 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. A 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, OAV 
Oept. 985 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ti, 










AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ingt Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert —_ 
Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
reasonable. Learn on mosere equipment with tools under ex perlenc 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings tee enced 
board in our steam heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


SPANISH 


So easy, So very easy to learn—quickly, too, 
Learn by mail at home in your spare time. 
ATIN AMERICA beckons! Everywhere in U.S.A, 
the tide to Spanish has started. Demand in business 

is growing fastfrom month to month.Women's Clubs 

are taking up Spanish as the LANGUAGE of CULTURE, 
New BUSINESS, CULTURAL and SOCIAL opportunities 
for office help, factory workers, salesmen and club women, 
Is this perhape YOUR Big Opportunity? Prepare NOW} 
WRITE for the first 2 lessons—no charge—no obligations, 


Pan Americana School,342 Plymouth Court 5J Chicago,ii. 


BOOKS 


At less than 44 price 


In an effort to provide good books with- 
in the reach of all and especially to serve 
folks living in the smaller towns where 
bookstores are not available, we are of- 
fering these books at greatly reduced 
prices. The quantity is limited and when 
the present inventory is exhausted prices 
must be withdrawn. 


No. P11—The American Way of Life by 
George Sokolsky. It reads like a romance, a 
story of adventure, of hazard, and of achieve- 
ment. It is enlightening, educational and will 
stimulate confidence and patriotism. By all 
means read this book. 200 pages, cloth bound, 
Formerly sold for $2.00. NOW Only 965c. 


No. P19—The Road to Happiness by Charles 
Gray Shaw is a testament of faith, faith in 
the men and women of America, who, refus- 
ing to follow the blind futility of pessimism 
and abject servitude to the machine age, are 
slowly but surely emerging into the light and 
formulating a design for living whose cardi- 
nal precepts are hope, stalwart satisfaction, 
and happiness. It is a masterfully cogent plea 
for the realization of the true dignity of man- 
kind. Publishers price $2.50, Our Price $1.00 

No. 9F—Dreams—-How they originate and 
gTOWw how they alter their forms and mask 
and disguise familiar things. How they 
emerge into the waking mind, and how they 
affect the solution of your daily problems, 
your social life and future success. Former- 
ly sold for many times this special price 60c 


No. P14 The Awakening of America by V. 
F. Calverton. Another History? Yes,—but 
it is infectiously lively and exciting, dealing 
with those early colonial revolts, those incipi 
ent class struggles, which in their dramatic 
intensity and sweep prepared the way for 
the Revolutionary War and the creation of 
American democracy. 475 pages, formerly 
sold for $3.75 and, is worth it, Only a 
limited quantity at 

No. P31—When The Merry - Go - Round 
Breaks Down. 100 years of Belly-Aches. 160 
pages of Belly-Laughs. Kids the pants off all 
the folks who think the world’s going to pot. 
Reading this droll and clever little book will 
make you lfugh, your amusement will be mix 
ed with surprises, but you'll be comforted@in 
the end to find that the world and especially 
the good ald U. S. A. is going to blow up after 
all. A sure cure for pessimism. Formerly 
sold for $1.50. Now only . .70¢ 











§ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE ' 
; 2414 Douglas St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 5 
g --Enclosed find $ for books checked. § 
a _) No. P11 [] No. P19 C] No, SF ® 
: [] No. P14 1 No. P31 4 
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JOIN EMBROIDERY GUILD 


No membership fee. Earn 
easy selling Stam Art Needlework. Buy 
direct from manufacturer wholesale—sel) re- 
tail. Make quick profits. Show beautiful line 
ofstamped linens, pillow cases,scarfs table- _ 
clothsand many otheritems. Also DressGoodsline. Noexperience nec 
essary. Write 






extra income 





HE WAY 
EXTRA MONEY 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The line that offers value and qpality. Show 98 Per- 


yy | prwtmes “3 6 exclusive 
es, low as ‘or 4 name. Extra earnings 
with new WONDER BOX Assortmentof 21 Christmas 
Folders $1. All with inserts. Pays you - Can be 
printed. 8 other assortments. DeLuxe 

ersonal Christmas Cards. Write which 

lines interest you. ples on approval. 


JANES ART STUDIOS, 1 
138 Anson Place Rochester, N.Y. 


PHOTO ALBUM 


Photographs mounted without paste. Prints 
lie flat, stay put, are preserved clean and clear 
and can be mounted or removed without muss 
or fuss. Just slide picture under transparent 
cover and press down gently, guide lines 
eliminates all measuring and guess. Sixteen 
large pages 9 x 11 inches will accommodate 
16 to 600 prints, depending on size. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Sent postpaid $1 69 
anywhere in U. 8S, for only ........ ° 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ALL THE NEWS 
ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED 


Without fear or favor PATHFINDER gives 
you all the important news every week 

tells you what's behind the scenes 
, explains what it all means. 52 
issues only $1.00. You can't afford to do 
without PATHFINDER, Subscribe today! 








WELL, COME A- LONG,. BOYS 





Songs of Old West Grand Fun 


Lazying around after a good picnic lunch, what 
fun to sing real cowboy songs! Everyone insists you 
open the songbook to his favorite. ‘‘The Old Chis- 
holm Trail!’’ someone shouts: 

“Well, come along, boys, and listen to my 
tale; 

I'll tell you of my troubles on the old 
Chisholm Trail.’’ 

Cowboy songs you've hummed ever since you can 
remember! Our songbook has 18 favorites everyone 
loves, with words, music, accompaniments. The five 


songs newly added include ‘‘Little Old Sod Shanty."’ 


Send li5c in coins for yeur copy of ‘Popular 
Cowboy Songs’’ to PATHFINDER Home Service. 
635 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also availbale at L5ec 
each: 

No. 155—“‘Glass Gardens 
Gardens.”’ 


_ No, 180—"‘What You Should Know About Nurs- 
ing.”’ 


and Novelty Indoor 













‘or FREE 24 page catalog and easy money making plan. 


EMBROIDER GUILD, 740 Broadway. Dept. 584, New York, W. Y. 








PASTIME and SMILES 


Back-To-School Party 


Since many of the nation’s boys and 
girls today are preparing to leave for 
boarding school and college, here is 
an excellent party idea for parents 
whose boy or gir! is all packed to go; 
for friends who want to give some boy 
or girl a farewell celebration; and for 
the boys and girls themselves: Throw 
a back-to-school party. It is a good 
way to gather the gang together for a 
final fling at vacation’s end. Moreover, 
such a party need not be expensive. 
[It may be an informal dance with ap- 
propriate refreshments, or simply a 


social get-together with appropriate 
games and stunts, refreshments and 
SO on. 





Brain Teaser 


Neither of the men in this week's 
problem, contributed by G. W. Law- 
rence, of Hutchinson, Kans., went on 
strike, but they got their raise. George 
was working 44 hours a week, for 
which he received a weekly wage of 
25 per cent more than Jim who work- 
ed 40 hours a week. Each received a 
raise of five cents per hour and 
George’s wages then exceeded Jim’s 
by $6.20 per week. What wage was 
each getting per hour after the raise? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Draftee A 
had $5, and Draftee B $7. 


Card Cutting 


This really isn’t a card trick. It is 
merely a deceptive movement that is 
frequently necessary to the successful 
performance of many effective card 
tricks. However, there is something of 
the trick in it because it makes most 
spectators think it a bona fide three- 
way cut. 

Having placed a chosen card on the 
top or bottom of the deck, the per- 
former boasts that he will give the 
deck of cards a three-way cut and yef 
be able to produce the chosen card. 
To make the cut, he places about one- 
third of the pack (from the bottom) 





on his left, the center third on his 
right and the top third in between 
these two piles. 

Then the performer immediately 


proceeds to pick up the cuts—first the 
center portion is placed on the bottom 
portion and lastly the top third on the 
top of the other two portions. Thus, 
the previous arrangement of the cards 
is undisturbed, while if the cutting is 
done openly and swiftly, it will appear 
that a three-way cut has been made. 
————————— Oe 


. 
Smiles 
Soldier—Say, waitress, this steak is 
tough. 
Waitress (sweetly) right, 
sir; we don’t serve service men sissy 
food here. 


That's 
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Ephraim—lI just got religion, Mose, and 
it sure makes me feel fine. 

Mose—Ah s’pose yo’ is gwine ter la 
aside all sin? 

Ephraim—Yes, suh! 

Mose—Y 0's gwine ter church ebbery Sun 
day, is yo’? 

Ephraim—S uttainly! 

Mose—An’ yo’s gwine ter care fo’ d 
widdows? 

Ephraim—Yes, suh-ree! 

Mose—An’ how ’bout payin’ dem debi; 
yo” owes? 

Ephraim—No, Mose; dat ain’t religion; 
dat’s business. 













































Guppy—Was your bachelor party 
success? 

Noowedd—Was it? We have to post 
pone the wedding a whole week. 


Teacher—Johnnie, you have mis 
spelled almost every word in you 
composition. 


Johnnie—Yes, ma’am; [’'m going to 
be a dialect writer. 

Edward—tThere’s about 
golf... 

Walter—What is that? 

Edward—lIt’s seldom that your wif: 


one thing 


insists that you take her to see you 
play it. 
Draftee—Have you a book called 





“Man, the Master of Women”? 
Sales Girl—Fiction department i 
the basement, sir. 








BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





The TWIG Lumber Co. does busi 
ness in a small Minnesota town. 


Ralph BRAY is manager of tli 
Graves Funeral Home in Miles Cit) 
Mont. 


A man named HANDCUFF was re 
cently a candidate for Sheriff of Wes! 
moreland County, Pa. 

Margaret O. STUBBLEFIELD, ot! 
Charleston, W. Va., has been selected 
as “Queen Silvia” for the 12th annua! 
Forest Festival at Elkins next month 

James P. WHISKEMAN is a sobe! 
young California aircraft industria! 
engineer, 

Mr. BEAN, Mr. BACON and M! 
PEPPER have adjoining ranches nea 
Rocksprings, Tex. 

Mrs. GLASS is buyer for the Crysta' 
and Glassware department of a bis 
store in Beverly Hills, Cal. 
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RHYME & REASON 





cess, and that is merit. The man who 

successful is the man who is useful. 

Capacity never lacks opportunity. It can 

,ot remain undiscovered, because it is 
sought by too many anxious to use it. 
—BOURKE COCKRAN 


7 * * 


1) HERE is but one straight road to suc- 


He is the happiest, be he king or peas- 
ant, who finds peace in his home. 
—GOETHE 


* * o 


Courage and perseverance have a magi- 
al talisman, before which difficulties dis- 
ppear and obstacles vanish into air. 

—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Glorious are the woods in their latest gold 
and crimson, 

Yet our full-leaved willows are in their 
freshest green. 

Such a kindly autumn, so_ mercifully 
dealing 

With the growths of summer, I never yet 
have seen. 


—BRY ANT 


- * * 


Confidence is that feeling by which the 
iind embarks in great and honorable 
ourses with a sure hope and trust in 
elf. 
—CICERO 
When the Master of the universe has 
points to carry in his government he im- 
esses his will in the structure of minds. 
—EMERSON 
rhe accent of one’s country dwells in 
he mind and in the heart as much as in 
he language. 
—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


{ll we have of freedom—all we use or 
know— 
This our fathers bought for us, long and 
long ago. 
—KIPLING 


God be thanked for books. They are 
i¢ voices of the distant and the dead, and 
ake us heirs of the spiritual life of past 
CS. 

—WILLIAM E. CHANNING 


* * * 


Wits’ heads (are) sometimes so little 
iat there is no room for wit; sometimes 
» long that there is no wit for so much 
7m. 
—FULLER 

Bad language or abuse 

I never, never use, 

Whatever the emergency; 

Though “bother it” I may 

Occasionally say, 

I never, never use a big, big D. 


—W.S. GILBERT 


Great spenders are bad lenders. 
—FRANKLIN 
Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no 
alent, no self-denial, no brains, no char- 
icter are required to set up in the grumb- 
ling business. 
—ROBERT WEST 
Some people have a perfect genius for 
doing nothing, and doing it assiduously. 
—THOMAS C. HALIBURTON 


Our hope for eternal life in the here- 
after does not spring from a longing for 





a spiritual existence, but grows out of our 
love for life upon this earth, which we 
have tried and found good. 

—ROBERT J. SHORES 


* * * 


The worst sorrows in life are not in its 
losses and misfortunes, but its fears. 
—A. C. BENSON 
* * * 
You can never have a greater or a less 
dominion than that over yourself. 
—LEONARDO DA VINCI 
The greatest good a man can do is to 
cultive himself, develop his powers, in 
order that. he may be of greater service 
to humanify. 
—MARSHALL FIELD 
. . . 
Human nature craves novelty. 
—PLINY 
No man lives without jostling and being 
jostled; in all ways he has to elbow 
himself through the world, giving and re- 
ceiving offense. 
—CARLYLE 
* * * 
Sentiment is the poetry of the imagi- 
nation. 
—LAMARTINE 
* * * 
Time’s the king of men, 
He’s both their parent, and he is their 
grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what 
they crave. 


—SHAKESPEARE 





SELF-TEST 








bens following questions are based on 
material in this issue of PATHFIND- 
ER. Answers will be found on the pages 
Ifsted after each question. 


What does SPAB stand for? .......... 4 
Autos kill (?) people each day ast «soma 3 
Vhen was Lease-Lend Act signed? ... 6 
Could man_live without ozone? ...... 9 


What does word “Jackanapes” mean?. 15 
Does “Bill” Paley head NBC or CBS?. 12 
Where is smallest passenger railway?. 13 
Name three popular fall radio programs. 10 
Who heads U. S. delegation to Russia? 4 


How many horses and mules in U. S8.? 7 


Name the largest city in So. Dak..... 15 
When did the U. S. occupy Iceland?.. 6 
What is the population of Iran?...... 15 


How far is planet Pluto from the sun? 9 


Who is Donald R. Richberg?......... 2 
Is this year’s U. S. school enrollment 

larger or smaJler than last year’s?.... 19 
Is U. S. food situation good or bad?.. 7 


How does Washington, D. C. rank in 
population with our other large cities? 13 


What important position does Donald 
Nelson hold in the new defense set-up? 4 


What is the- greatest single cause of 
tole Gabatities? én ccc ie dc canst idee 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
@ profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—-Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C, 





AGENTS WANTED 


RAWLEIGH MEN make good money. 
day household necessities to Rawieigh routes of 800 


Supply every- 


familly users. 
ings at start. 
write today. 
lil. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 

Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen 
Box assortments 30c up. Odd cards 249c each. Send 
for Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 
Imprinted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on ap- 
proval. New England Art Publishers, North Abing- 
ton, D-253, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARD LEADERS bring you quick cash 


Ambitious men can make good earn- 
We furnish everything but the car. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. I1-A-PAT, Freeport, 


earnings. Name-imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 
for $1, up. Sensational ‘‘Prize’’ 2l-card assortment 
sells $1.00. You make 100% profit. 14 fast-selling 


assortments. Samples on approval. Chilton Greet- 
ings, 147 Essex, Dept. G-20, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE. See America’s 

finest values. Big assortment. Rock bottom prices, 
Send for Free Sample Offer. James Warrington 
Press, 1601-M Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 
name $1. Free Samples 25 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 


shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Fulton St., New York City, 
AVIATION 


GET INTO AVIATION! Earn $2000 to $5000 a year 

as Pilot, Mechanic or Aeronautical Engineer. Wwe 
train you and assist Graduates in locating civilian 
employment essential to national defense. Big de- 
mand, School Government Approved. Write for in- 
formation, Lincoln Airplane & Flying School, 431 Air- 
craft Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


BUILD AND FLY your own motorcycle powered mono- 
plane, home. Easy, Cheap. Tested plans, guaran- 


teed $1.00. Aerotech, Box 175, Dearborn, Michigan. 
BOOKS 
A GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY. Shows you 
how to take better pictures. Big 182 pp. book with 
80 illustrations covers clearly everything from choos- 
ing a camera to the finished work, including exhibi- 
tion and professional work. Will show you the fine 
points of picture-taking and picture-making. Sent 
postpaid for only $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


EARN MONEY EVENINGS, Copying, duplicating car- 
toons for advertisers. 3N-Service, Argyle, Wis. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
ion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 848, 6217 S. Halsted 8t., 
Chicago 














FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN TO $16 WEEKLY taking orders in home, 2 

dresses for $3.29. Just one of 140 wonderful values. 
No investment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 23032, Cincinnati, O. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 

to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big 
Money every day. Some making $100 in a week. 
Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 
McNess Co., Dept. 536, Freeport, Illinois. 


MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON TIIE JOB?—Fee!l all run down?—Can't 

figure out what's wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation, Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas 


GOOD NEWS—tfor Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Free. Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure 

Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 1J37 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Invention."’ No ob- 
ligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 102-W Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING - 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 
z SONG POEMS WANTED peat 
SONG POEMS WANTED For Immediate Considera- 
tion. Five Star Music Masters, 713 Beacon Building, 
Boston. __ . 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 





TOBACCO 


FINER QUALITY smoking or chewing, six “pounds, 
$1.00. Riverview Plantation, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 
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IF THE WAR SHOULD END T0-MORROW-. 


& How would YOU keep the demobilized munition workers and soldiers from the 
“army of unemployed?” 






How would YOU solve the problem of inventory deflation, of preventing a crasi; 
in capital values? 


How would YOU meet the national debt without taxing incomes and production’ 
How would YOU prevent inflation? 


How—without a planned economy—would YOU handle the many economic anid 
social problems that must arise? 


THIS IS YOUR PROBLEM 


You cannot dodge it by leaving it to the politicians. Your government can give you no 
more than vou ask for. And if you don’t know what you want, that’s what you will get 


YOU MUST KNOW WHAT YOU WANT 


But you must have knowledge, not opinions. The great social and political questions o!| 
the post war reconstruction are basically economic. Do you know where wages come 
from? How they can be increased? What determines profits? The function of capital? 
The effect of taxation? How production and distribution can be stimulated? Do you 
know your economic principles? 


FRE HOME STUDY COURSE IN 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


Here is your opportunity to get sound, basic instruction—without 
cost—except some time and mental effort—in principles. This study 
will not only enable you to understand and intelligently discuss the 
all-important problems of the nation and the world, but will also give 
you a better grasp of fundamental business conditions. It will pour 
the light of*principle on your own every-day problems, so that you can 
stand back and see them in their proper prospective. This free 
ten-lesson course is based on the world’s most famous book on 
political economy: 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY 


Millions of people have read and enjoyed this classic. Written by the 
greatest American economist and social philosopher, Henry George, 
it has been translated into nearly every civilized language. It gives 
the answer to the ancient poverty-in-the-midst-of-plenty problem; it 
tells why the level of wages and profits do not advance with increasing 
production; explains the basic cause of depressions; and gives a sound, irrefut- 
able solution. It makes economics understandable, vitalizes what is known as 
the “‘dismal science.”’ It is the refutation of all collectivistic schemes. This 571- 
page book, beautifully printed, cloth bound, will be sent to you postpaid, for only 

By the same mail you will receive your first lesson paper of the Free Correspondence Course. 


: When you have finished the ten 
DON’T DELAY! MAIL COUPON! 
. - x ; 7 ‘ ° : 


lessons you will be surprised at 
HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 





the wider understanding this 
study has brought to you. 


WHY THE COURSE IS FREE 
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‘ re ’ , e se i : Believing that the fate of democracy is in the intelli- 
H iivtaoese end Poverty” ona. enroll ‘me in your FREE porre- ; ad of the people, the Henry George School of social 
& spondence course, as advertised in The Pathfinder. ' Science is devoted to the work of spreading economic 
' : knowledge, with the hope that such knowledge will 
: Name P preserve and advance our democratic institutions. Over 
a : 20,000 men and women in all walks of life have taken 
‘ : advantage of this course in the past eight years and 
: City & State 1 ‘ it is largely through their volunteer efforts and contribu 
IE A, Oe Oe TIE tions: that this educational campaign is made possible. 

















